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IFFICULT as it may be to be 
accurately prophetic in regard. to 
posterity’s verdicts, it is safe to say that 
the best work of Sir John Millais will live 
with the best work of Constable and 
Turner, of Gainsborough and of Wilson, 
of Hogarth and of Etty—will take its place, 
that is, in the front rank of English 
painting; and so we come to add one more 


great artist to the scanty two or three of 


the eight painters one or other of whom, 
from 1768 to the month in which this 
article appears, has presided over the 
English Royal Academy of Arts.- And 
who, one asks, may be those two or three ? 
Leighton—‘‘ our admirable Leighton,” 
in the cordial and 
his successor—Leighton is probably one 
of them. Sir Joshua, quite certainly, 
is another. And who may be a third ? 
No one, it is to be feared, of whom a 
single living man can have a vivid recol- 
lection. For we must, in any case, go 
back so very far—we must go back at 
least some seventy years—in order to find 
him. It is not Sir Francis Grant, is it >— 
courteous and charming gentleman, sound 
and straightforward painter, as Sir Francis 
was. It is not Sir Charles Eastlake. Just 
as conclusively it is not, and it cannot 
be, Sir Martin Archer Shee, the worthy 
person on whom the chair devolved 
during the year that first saw William IV. 
upon the throne. Who, then, remains 
behind? Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
for ten preceding years. He alone is in 
the running, but I cannot entertain any 
real hope that he will come up early to 
the winning-post. There is a temporary 
reaction in his favour just now. The 
English dealer looks with respect upon 
his effort, and the French connoisseur, 
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veracious ‘word of 


with a wish to be extremely up-to-date, 
insists on talking much about him. The 
only President I have not named thus 
far is the blameless Quaker President— 
Benjamin West—as to whom, when he 
was still a youth, the “elders” of his 
particular “‘ meeting” sat solemnly in 
conclave to debate whether he should or 
should not be permitted to address himself 
to canvas and the palette. The “ elders” 
took a liberal view as well as a kindly one, 
and Benjamin was suffered to paint. He 
painted with immense success—for Fame 
that goes, and Money that goes also—but 
for immortality he did not paint. 
then, how few among our eight Presidents 
of the Academy have been producers of 
the art that lasts! 

It is almost a thankless business, the 
going back among the records of medi- 
ocrity—the careful appraisement of that 
which in its day was serviceable, but 
whose use has long been fulfilled. Still, 
as one surveys the list of Presidents, one 
feels that if hardly two or three of them 
appeal to one to-day with any approach 
to irresistible férce, there. is this interest 
at least attaching to each one of them— 
that each one of them, almost, represents 
with something of accuracy the taste of 
his time. And if that anywhere fails to be 
quite true, it is with the immortals only 
that it fails. The taste of the time in which 
they first appear is not always pleased with 
the immortals. But the rest-—the rest would 
never have been Presidents at all if they had 
not represented the fashion of their day. 
Imagine Sir Martin Shee President 
morning; fancy Sir Charles Eastlake a 
this moment at the head of the ouaiiaalae 
whose one adoration is for force—whose 
one cry is for “ values”! That artist, so 
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mildly elegant, so unobtrusively tame! Yet 
he had his day, and he was honoured in it. 
With this last consideration there is 
connected, too, the question whether a 
great President of the Academy is bound 
to be a great painter. Most certainly he 
is not bound to be a painter in a great 
style. He is not bound to be an artist 
whose claim to the Ideal consists, in chief, 
in plentiful lack of the appreciation of the 
Real. It is enough if he paints some- 
thing greatly, whether the something be 
Olympian gods or a dish of fruit and the 
reflections ina glass of water. But is he 
bound—it may even be urged further—to 
paint greatly at all? And even if, in some 
measure, it may fairly be asked of him that 
he shall represent in some degree the 
taste of his time, may there not, in the 
question of fitness for a Presidency, be the 
yet more important demand, ‘“‘ Is the man 
a great gentleman, an artist, not, perhaps, 
of extraordinary achievement, but of com- 
prehensive view ; the master, not, perhaps, 
of his particular craft, but yet a leader of 
men, just and conciliatory, with manner 
bland yet. decisive?” And we may be 
sure that the secret of ‘certain past elections 
to the Presidency—elections which have 
made hard judges, narrow experts, wonder 
is to be foundin the answer to that ques- 
tion. And more and more as time proceeds 
will the issue be complicated—and I think 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
1820-1830. 


quite fairly complicated—by such a con- 
sideration as this one: “ In the world of 
Society, will the mando?” For he has to 
do there, just as much as in the world of 
the studio. 


Scarcely until the advent of Sir John 
Millais himself to the highest of artistic 
dignities, has the office of President been 


BENJAMIN WEST. 
1792-1820. 


From a Portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


held by anyone of first-rate originality. 
Nor is this a remarkable circumstance, for 
official recognition of any kind is proffered 
but slowly and unwillingly to those whose 
way is ever their own. The biggest Presi- 
dent thus far—a man whose work the 
approval of four generations, with different 
aims, has consecrated—was not himself 
conspicuously original. Scarcely was he 
original with the originality of Crome or 
Gainsborough — never at all with the 
originality of Hogarth, Watteau, Chardin, 
Quentin de Latour. Sir Joshua’s greatness 
lies less in his originality than in his com- 
prehensiveness — his comprehensiveness 
first as an artist, who could paint ‘“‘ Cupid 
as a Link-boy,” and Kitty Fisher, 
dark, sparkling, prettily wanton, and 
Esther Jacobs, homely and restful, poetic, 
delicately blonde, and then again, Lady 
Carlyle in stately meditation; the ready 
sprightliness of Mrs. Abington, in a 
comedy of Congreve’s; Mrs. Siddons, 
with a mind to “stab” anything—yes, 
even the potatoes—Baretti, subtle yet 
direct ; and Admiral Keppel; and “‘ Hope 
Nursing Love” (the portrait of the 
exquisite Miss Morris, half reclining, with 
bared breast) ; and this or that child, with 
all the waywardness of infancy and its 
inconsequence ; and the landscape of Rich- 
mond Hill. And next, of course, we take 
into account Sir Joshua’s comprehensive- 
ness a® a man: an urbane man of affairs ; 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE, 


From the Picture by Sir Foshua Reynolds tn the Dulwich Gallery. 
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CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 


By Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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a man of society ; the associate of Burke ; 
a man not displeased at all times with the 
modest companionship of Miss Reynolds, 
his sister, who kept his house for him in 
Leicester Square ; a man who, as indulgent 
as Johnson to the demi-monde, and better, 
perhaps, acquainted with it, gathered 
himself together for close reflection and 
sagacious comment on the art he prac- 
tised, and so addressed to the assembled 
students of the Royal Academy lectures 
which teach us to this day many truths, 
and some untruths, about painters, and 
which are a lesson in grave and dignified 
and stately English style. 

But if in some of the foregoing 
words I may seem to have disparaged 
or denied Sir Joshua’s originality, do 
not let it be thought that I would deny 
at all or would disparage his greatness. 
His greatness — outside the important 
matter of his range, which has been 
spoken of already—lay in the enormous 
difference which his practice all at once 
established between the work that was 
his own and that of any of his English 
predecessors, Hogarth alone excepted. 
The technique of the art—and more 


THOMAS MOORE, 
By Sir Martin Archer Shee. 


than its technique, the conceptions it 
expressed — went up by leaps when 
Reynolds put his brush to canvas. Not 
that I would seek to undervalue the 
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one great portrait-painter practising in 
England a hundred years before him. 


Art will always owe something to Sir Peter 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
1830-1850. 
From a Drawing by F. Jackson, A.R.A. 
Lely’s unremitting record of fleshly and 
familiar grace; but, save for Hogarth, 
between Lely’s time and Reynolds’s, who 
was there in English Portrait-Painting 
whose work must live? And as for Sir 
Joshua’s more immediate forerunners, what 
stiffness and what mannerism, what poverty 
of pictorial conception, was generally 
theirs ! 

Reynolds was a wonderful colourist in 
warm tones: a richer, not a more delicate, 
colourist than Gainsborough: a more 
harmonious and subtler colourist than 
Romney. His, in» a sense, and in a 
measure, was a Venetian palette: not 
Venetian, indeed, with quite the flexibility 
of Watteau, yet recalling the Venetian 
paintings far more than those of. any 
other school. And, turning to another 
quality, his composition was so fine that 
it appears inevitable: so good is it that 
unless you are well on the look-out, you 
do not notice it at all: there is nothing 
obvious about it. Something of this he 
had learned, no doubt, from the now 
decried and the then popular masters of 
Bologna and Parma. And then, his grasp 
of character! It excels that of any Vene-~ 
tian, except, it may be, Moroni: it excels 
yet more anything in the works of those 
painters of mid-Italy to whose virtues Sir 
Joshua, in his discourses, pays willing 
tribute. They were devoted to the abstract 
and the general. Sir Joshua was devoted 
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to the individual—not, of course, with 
quite the penetrating glance of a Velasquez 
or a Rembrandt; yet still devoted; for 
certainly he was, of the individual, an 
adequate exponent. 

For eight-and-twenty years—four years 
longer than his illustrious predecessor— 
Benjamin West sat in the chair of the 
Academy. If he had not the fire of a 


great artist, he had the taste and love of 


Art of the artistic person, and the discre- 


tion of the Quaker; he was a courtier of 
the best and worthiest type. His tenure of 


the Presidency—a post nominally not given 
for life, but one as to which there is made 
each year at least some show of formal 
choice—his tenure of the Presidency was 
once, at least, seriously, if not effectively, 
disputed. Fortunate is it for the memory 
of West that the official distinction 
was at least his; for, to speak plainly, 
it is only by his having been the 
recipient of it that we have cause to 
recollect even any portion of his work. 
And to say that is not to be so severe as it 
at first seems. 
a period: its particular conventionality 
and its particular artificiality are dis- 
tasteful to us to-day. But it isno reproach 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE “ BELLEROPHON.” 


From the Picture painted by Sir Charles Eastlake tn 1815, 
now the property of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


to him to say that West was useful and 
acceptable in his own generation. The 
conception of pictorial art then gener- 
ally entertained, found itself sufficiently 


His art was essentially of 
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embodied in the conscientious productions 
of this good soul, who loved his kind—and 
sincerely loved painting. 

David Wilkie—who was a genre painter 
often close to Nature, where West had 


SIR CHARLES LOCKE 
1550 -1865. 
From a Drawing by 7. Bridgeford. 


EASTLAKE, 


been an historical painter, far enough 


from vivid History—might almost have 
been West’s successor, as afterwards he 


But it is upon 
that, in 1820, 


might have been Shee’s. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence 
“the election lights.” His vogue as a 
portrait-painter was at that moment 
untouched by the vogue of another. Not 
for him any such rivalry as had had to be 
encountered by the great Sir Joshua, who, 
fashionable as he was through all his life, 
yet found himself at one time in competi- 
tion with Gainsborough, and at another 
in competition with George Romney. 
Lawrence, from his earliest manhood, had 
enjoyed the suffrages of the town. Not 
wholly without character as a recorder of 
men, he put down plainly on his canvas 
the seductiveness of women. One element 
of their seductivenessat least he heightened. 
But he chronicled scarcely at all their 
intellectual power — scarcely arrested for 
a moment on his canvas their spiritual 
grace. His fair women, though observant 
of the proprieties, are carnal rather than 
divine : luscious rather than witty. Before 
long, the inconstant admirer tires of their 
charm. Here and there, of course, is an 
exception. The Stage, on which Genius 
finds so happy a manifestation, and by 
which Genius is itself so happily inspired, 
gave a certain stimulus even to Sir Thomas 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE CARRARA FAMILY FROM THE PURSUIT OF THE DUKE OF MILAN, 1389. 


From the Picture bv Sir Charles Eastlake tn the National Gallery. 
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Lawrence, charged as he was with his 
material prose and his cheap and showy 
In vivacity and fascination, in 


poetry. 


SIR FRANCIS GRANT. 


1866 -1878. 


the beauty of life, his portrait of Miss 
Farren leaves nothing to be asked for. 
For a moment at least that bewitching 
comedian must have affected him almost 
as Lady Hamilton affected Romney. 
Delighting so entirely his eye and heart, 
she gave—doubtless she gave—strength 
and refinement to his hand. 

Shee, as was fitting, had long been an 
Academician, when, by the votes of his 
brethren, he was in 1830 motioned to the 
chair. Only the curious inquirer into 
past greatness can be invited to address 
himself to any study of his work. Now, 
at least, after the death of Lawrence, who, 
however great were his deficiencies, was a 
considerable artist, we find ourselves among 
a little sequence, so to say, of Presidents 
whom it is dullness to study. Yet, as for 
Shee himself, he was a man of brilliancy, 
though never a great painter. His “Thomas 
Moore” has vivacity, and is what is called 
“speaking.” It is observant, certainly, 
and adroit. 

Sir Charles Eastlake sat in the chair after 
Sir Martin Shee, and sat there not with- 
out reason, for he had social charm and 
judgment and fine taste; and so, in 
several ways, the country is his debtor. 
But Eastlake’s art displayed, in the main, 
not only conventions, which are inevitable, 
but conventionality, which we resent. Who 
can say of Sir Charles Eastlake that his 
outlook on the world, though sincere and 
conscientious, was wholly his own? With 
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these lines there will be printed an illus- 
tration—it is a picture from the National 
Gallery—in which that conventionality is 
revealed. See the actual picture, in which 
the faults are even more evident than in 
the reproduction, and there must be 
noticed, rather painfully, the thin and 
tepid, though clean, colouring, and, again, 
the artificial arrangement of the light and 
shade—the high lights concentrated on 
the faces, and so much of the figures in a 
shadow impenetrable and ridiculous. But 
in a portrait of Napoleon, the artist—a 
younger man when he accomplished it—is 
displayed better. In more “important” 
compositions he was wont to be pre- 
occupied with an interest that is almost 
literary—or, he was sentimental rather 
than pictorial. Yet he had some gift of 
genuine tenderness—a _ painter’s or a 
writer's equivalent for the actor’s don des 
larmes. 

Of Sir Charles FEastlake’s immediate 
successor, Sir Francis 4srant, I must be 
pardoned for saying only that he-was at 
least a characteristic Englishman, manly 
and shrewd, distinguished of bearing, 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


By Sir Francis Grant. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-SIX, WITH HER THIRTEEN CHILDREN. 
from the Picture by Benjamin West at Hampton Court. 
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observant, in a prosaic 
points in man or horse. At home at 
Ascot, at home at Melton Mowbray, in 
Paris scarcely in his element, at Florence 
quite dépay'sé. 

So lately have there been issued 
eloquent and comprehensive eulogies of 
Lord Leighton that I am loth to say any- 
thing which savours of the twice-told tale. 
But one thing this very circumstance, this 
recent death and all the tributes that came 
after it, allows me fortunately to take note 
of—the praise awarded to Lord Leighton 
when, ‘‘in streaming London’s central 
roar,” they left him to his rest, showed 
that the carping criticism of which he had 
received so much in his later years repre- 
sented not at all the real feeling of the 
competent, in regard to his achievement 
and his place: ‘That he was artificial, that 
he was manufactured, that he was scarcely 
an artist, that he was an artist out of date— 
we had been told that to satiety. It was 
the privilege of the ill-educated to mock 
atand to jeer at him. The rawest youth 
from Paris, with his little shibboleth, 
demolished the President to his complete 
satisfaction. But when Lord Leighton 
died, all the graver, fitly-equipped critics 


fashion, of the 


thought fit to remind the painter-youth, 
ingenuous and narrow, hot and prejudiced, 


that Leighton had great qualities, scarcely 
now grasped, scarcely now rightly valued— 
a master of pure draughtsmanship, a master 


StR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, BART 


Phot v Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
of line, a master of design, a master or 
compos:tion. He had one fatal fault, no 


doubt, in many people’s eyes: in the more 
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finished of his labours, at least, he was 
smooth after a fashion that is gone—he 
lacked modern handling. But look, then, 


LORD LEIGHTON, 
1878-1866. 
Photo dy-Russell and Sens, Baker Street. 


at his sketches... His sketches in oil—so 
many of which his friend Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss, the President, was fortunate 
enough to secure, in two successive 
seasons, for the walls of the Royal British 
Artists—his sketches are direct in method, 
and august in colour. Lord Leighton was 
himself very indulgent, very forgiving, to 
the smart youth who paints. But for me, 
when I hear the smart youth holding forth, 
out of the riches of his wisdom, on the great 
President who is no more, I think of the 
author of the latest vers de société amiably 
patronising the author of “‘ Comus,” of the 
successful temporarily popular dabbler in 
stories of adventure kindly pronouncing 
on Fielding and on Smollett, or of the 
narrator of the chaste career of some 
Italian “light o’ loves” thinking that 
with an easy word he puts aside the 
austere Dante—tramples down for his 
own private benefit the laurels of the 
Florentine. Not so quickly, however, do 
these great things pass. 

And now there has succeeded, very 
rightly, to the chair of the departed 
idea'ist—to the chair of the poet who 
sought, full often, his inspiration in the 
methods of the Past—an immense realist, 
an artist who fails sometimes, as he so 
frequently succeeds; one who, whether 
failing or succeeding, is sincere and him- 
self, always : a man with a rare hold upon 
the modern oda ; perfectly fearless in the 
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grappling with it—an interpreter of modern courageous portraiture. ‘‘ All my poems,” 
character, of its intensity, its nervous said Goethe, to the privileged Ecker- 
force. For Sir John Millais, at least in mann—the listener to the finest of the 
the more characteristic of his work, no secrets of the greatest literary art— 
old-world dreams, no drawing his inspir- ‘‘all my poems are occasional poems.” 
ation from a Past with which—however Ona real experience they were founded— 
much it may at times impress and interest a real experience of some incident, some 
him—the sincere modern cannot be in emotion, some _ interesting personality, 
complete sympathy. Millais’s painting had been the source and germ of them. 
mirrors the life of his own generation: Well! On no foundation less sure than 
not, of course, in the fashion of literary that, there is established the practice and 
anecdote, but in the way of faithful and the fame of Millais. 


HEAR THOU MY TALE. 


Hear thou my tale: 1 went apart 

One joyous spring, and chose my heart 
A plot of ground, and built my cot, 
And all my timorous cares forgot. 


At noon I slept beneath the tree, 
At eve I walk’d beside the sea; 

Trees and life-giving herbs I had, 
And every morning made me glad. 


So I grew old and wise and gray, 
And friends came round me where I lay, 
And in my garden’s scented breath 
We sat at eve and talked of death. 


And love and pleasure each had known, 
And grief, both others’ and their own; 
We never wearied night and morn, 


But we were glad we had been born. 


g 
’Tis thus the tide of life doth rise, 
And ebbs away and leaves us wise. 
O men, my brothers, when will ye 
Like us live happy, wise, and free ? 
JoHN EGLINTON. 








Photo by J. Thomson, Grosvenor Street, W. 
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DR. NANSEN’S POLAR’ EXPEDITION. 


By HERBERT 


HE startling rumour, emanating from 
somewhat obscure Russian sources, 

to the effect that Dr. Nansen had suc- 
cessfully accomplished the object of his 
expedition and was now on his homeward 
passage, has served to intensify the general 
unflagging interest in Polar exploration. 
At this date the report is both meagre 
and lacking in the elements of conviction; 
and, indeed, as each successive day passes 
without bringing further news or confirm- 
ation, the chances of there being truth in 
the report grow relatively less. Notwith- 
standing the doubtful aspect of the news, 
it is impossible, however, to dispel a 
feeling of hopeful anticipation; for Dr. 


Nansen’s remarkable personality and the 
boldness of his venture have combined to 
exercise a powerful charm upon us. While 
still in the condition of keen expectancy, 


hoping each day to receive news of the 
gallant little band of Norwegians who 
have been absent from communication for 
upwards of two years and a half, it is inter- 
esting to refer briefly to the subject of 
Arctic on and to the theories 
upon which Dr. Nansen based his plans. 
In the first place, the history of Polar 
exploration is a very long and a very tragic 
story; and for present purposes it is only 
necessary to deal with the few physical 
facts which serve to illustrate the enormous 
difficulties which beset those who seek to 
penetrate the Polar basin. The unexplored 
region of the Arctic Circle is estimated at 
1,000,000 square miles—an area about as 
large as the continent of Australia. Apart 
from the primary object of attaining the 
highest latitude, or, in vulgar phrase, dis- 
covering the North Pole, there is a far 
larger field for scientific research than is 
ge ‘nerally appreciated by those whose 
attention is merely confined to the heroic 
aspect of Arctic enterprise. 

Polar exploration means far more than 
the mere mapping of a route. The leaders 
of expeditions such as those of Dr. Nansen 
and Mr. Jackson require practical acquaint- 
ance with all the various and delicate 
instruments used for thorough geographical 


survey work, and practical knowledge of 


WARD. 


their use. It is required of such expedi- 
tions to furnish, in addition to a popular 
account of the voyage with its attendant 
incidents, such accurate and _ practical 
information as can be recorded by scien- 
tists. The temperature of the soil, snow, 
and ice, both on the surface and at various 
depths, evaporation, terrestrial magnetism, 
galvanic earth currents, hydrographical 
and pendulum observations, records of 
observations on atmospheric electricity, 
the growth and structure of the ice, the 
physical properties of the sea-water, 
besides collections of specimens in the 
departments of zoology, botany, and 
geology—such are the subjects of inquiry 
and the nature of the information required 
of a Polar expedition. In addition to 
compiling exhaustive data, the leader in 
his reports has to conform to the accepted 
mode of expressing the geographical facts 
that may be acquired ; and here it may be 
useful to mention one or two illustrations, 
recalling also a few physical features 
relating to nature in the Arctic. The 
observations of previous explorers prove 
that sea-water, when exposed to the lowest 
temperature in the Arctic, freezes to a 
depth varying between 6 to 10 ft. ; as the 
season changes the solid frozen ocean 
breaks up, and ice-fields are thereby 
formed, the smaller portions of which are 
termed floes. By constant chafing and 
collision the edges of these ice-fields and 
floes become broken, and in course of time 
the accumulation of broken ice forms itself 
into irregular piles termed hummocks, the 
lesser portions being called drift ice and 
brash ice. The margin of ice which 
adheres to the shores and is formed by 
the tides is known as the ice-belt or ice- 
foot. Icebergs are the largest masses of 
ice, and are formed on land in the shape 
of glaciers. The largest glaciers are to be 
observed in Greenland, which rises 9000 or 
10,000 feet above sea-level, and where 
they cover a great part of the interior. 
Originally formed by snow, the ice is 
perfectly fresh. The extent of ice beyond 
the horizon can be fairly judged by the 
peculiar glistening of the atmosphere, 
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which is described as ice-blink ; over open 
water the sky looks dark, and in this con- 
dition is termed water-sky. ‘The wonder- 
ful northern lights, so often alluded to by 
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Parry north of Spitzbergen, by Lockwood 
through Smith Sound, and to the east of 
Spitzbergen by Payer and Weyprecht, the 
Austrians who discovered Franz Josef 





DR. NANSEN’S HOUSE AT LYSAKER, NEAR CHRISTIANIA. 


Arctic voyagers, brilliant as they appear in 


the sky, contain but a small amount of 
actual light; this fact has been proved by 
the many ineffectual attempts to photo- 
graph them by means of the most rapid 
plates. It is a fact also worthy of repe- 
tition that, contrary to popular supposi- 
tion, there are in the Arctic two focal 
points of extreme cold, one in Siberia and 
one in the interior of British North 
America, instead of a progressive lowering 
of the average temperature up to the 
geographical pole. With reference to the 
area in the immediate vicinity of the North 
Pole, it is a generally accepted theory 
that many islands exist ; a partial proof of 
this lies in the fact that land was sighted 
to the northward of the furthest points 
reached by both the American and <Aus- 
trian expeditions; but the absence of 
icebergs from the drift ice north of Spitz- 
bergen indicates that the islands cannot 
be of any great size, by reason of their 
inability to support glaciers. Until the 
present date, the nearest approaches to 
the North Pole have been attained by 


Land. The distances from the actual 
Pole reached through these three routes 
do not materially differ, being all 
between four and five hundred nautical 
miles. As far as the value of scientific 
observations are concerned, the magnetic 
pole, which has been found at a point in 
the Arctic Archipelago north of America, 
offers in some respects as good a field 

the North Pole itself. It must be borne in 
mind that the North Pole is not even a 
permanent point, for it moves a little each 
way on the circumference, after the 
manner of the axis of a spinning coin. 
There are strange and _ interesting 
phenomena for the successful explorer to 
witness when the North Pole is reached. 
For example, the Pole Star would be seen 
almost vertically overhead describing a 
tiny circle. In summer the sun would 
never appear far above the horizon, circling 
for half the year in a spiral, winding 
upwards until at a height of 25 deg. it 
would reverse its motion, circling down- 
wards until lost to view for six months. 
Another peculiar experience will be that 
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from the Pole every direction will be south ; 
there will be no longer any direction to 
the east or west. Then again there will 
be no time: for the Pole is the meeting- 
place of all meridians. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the strange effects will be 
obtained from studying the stars, each of 
which will appear, never rising or setting, 
and computing its horizontal circuit each 
twenty-four hours. 

The foregoing statements have been 
referred to as likely to apply to the general 
understanding of Dr. Nansen’s Arctic sur- 
roundings. Passing from the mere relation 


his specially constructed ship the Fram, and 
to push northwards and eastwards in the 
direction of the New Siberian Islands, 
hoping that the warm currents caused by 
the great Siberian rivers would enable him to 
get well into the ice during the summer of 
1893. Once frozen in the ice, he hoped 
to be carried northwards by the currents— 
in fact, past the actual Pole. That such 
currents do exist there is considerable 
evidence to prove. After committing his 
ship to the drifting ice—meanwhile making 
numerous excursions by means of sledging 
parties—he hoped to reach the East 
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of natural facts, we next turn our attention 
to Dr. Nansen’s expedition. Briefly, his 
scheme has been to enter the Kara Sea with 
his twelve Norwegian followers, on board 


No. 151. April 1896 


Greenland coast within two or three 
years. Dr. Nansen sailed from Christiania 
on June 24, 1893; and the last communi- 
cation from him was dated Aug. 2, 1893, 
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from Chabarowa, Yugor Strait. Writing 
under that date, Dr. Nansen related the 
incidents of his voyage, and touched briefly 
upon his immediate plans— 

“‘ After having passed the Olenek River, 
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returned and that the knowledge of man 
has advanced another step northward.” 
From the date of this letter until the 
still unfounded rumour reached us recently 
of his welfare and of his successful attempt 





THE SAILING OF THE ‘‘ FRAM”’ FROM CHRISTIANIA, JUNE 24, 1893. 


on the Siberian coast east of the Lena 
Delta, we shall go northward along the 
west coast of the New Siberian Islands as 
far as we can in open water. I hope to be 
there in the beginning of September. It 
may be that we shall meet with unknown 
land or islands to the north - west of 
Kotelny, and, possibly, there may be open 
water along the coasts there. If so I shall, 
of course, use it as best I can. But, when 
we can get no further, there is nothing left 
except to let the /vam get beset in the ice 
and be carried along northward or north- 
westward by the current, which, according 
to my opinion, must run in that direction 
in those regions. 

“Then there will probably pass a long 
time before we are drifted across the un- 
known Polar region and into open water 
again, or to some coast from which we 
can return home. In this time there 
will be nothing heard from us. But, when 
years have passed, I hope you will some 
day get the news that we are all safely 


to reach the North Pole, we have heard 
nothing of Dr. Nansen’s expedition. When 
comparing Dr. Nansen’s programme with 
this latest report we are met with a puzzling 
fact. The report is practically to the effect 
that Dr. Nansen was sighted in the vicinity 
of the New Siberian Islands. If this be so 
it would naturally appear that the Fram 
had not been carried northward by the 
current, for it must be remembered that 
the New Siberian Islands were to be the 
starting-point whence the Fram was to 
drift northwards. It is, however, idle 
to expound theories to account for this 
rumour. It may have some founda- 
tion of truth, and, on the other hand, 
the rumour may have arisen from a 
native source and may refer to a 
sighting of the Fram by natives a 
long while ago. That the report is 
generally believed to be true does noi 
compensate for the present lack of sub- 
stantial proof. Dr. Nansen’s first plan 
was to follow the course of the /eannette 
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through Behring Sea, but as this would 
practically have amounted to a voyage 
around the world with attendant wear and 
tear and loss of time, the scheme was 
abandoned in favour of the route through 
the Kara Sea, along the Siberian coast, 
and thence, off the Lena River, northwards 
towards the New Siberian Islands. With 
reference to the. ill-fated Jeannette, the 
tragic story of shipwreck disaster and 
subsequent starvation will be recalled with 
a thrill of horror. Yet the very disaster 
which attended Lieutenant De Long and 
his companions has been of service to 
Dr. Nansen in formulating his scheme, 
inasmuch that a number of articles 
belonging to the /eannette, which was 
crushed by the ice and foundered among 
the New Siberian Islands, are supposed to 
have been borne northwards by the current, 
and were subsequently discovered on the 
coast of Greenland, after having, appar- 
ently, accomplished the identical journey 
upon which Nansen is now engaged. 
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ice-rafts across the Pole or its immediate 
vicinity, have been prominent factors in 
determining Dr. Nansen’s enterprise. 

A feature of Dr. Nansen’s scheme is 
that he prepared no line of retreat in the 
event of meeting with insurmountable 
difficulty. This fact will be found 
especially worthy of consideration in the 
case of the recent rumour which informs 
us that Dr. Nansen, having been success- 
ful, is returning vid his starting-point, the 
New Siberian Islands. To the question 
as to how he would retreat in case of 
necessity without a properly provisioned 
base, Nansen’s reply has always been, 
“*Z will never retreat; I will go through to 
the other side.” 

It will thus be seen that in Dr. Nansen’s 
scheme there is a very considerable element 
of speculation. Everything that experience 
can suggest and money can buy has been 
secured. The Fram has been lovingly con- 
structed by Colin Archer, the famous Scotch- 
Norwegian pilot-boat builder, under the 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LAST VIEW OF THE “ FRAM.” 


Indeed, the fact of the drifting of 
these relics, together with evidences of 
Asiatic wood and Siberian mud, which 
have from time to time been discovered on 
the coast of Greenland, having drifted on 


constant watchful eye of her commander. 
As a result of this incessant supervision 
the vessel when built exhibited what can 
only be described as a singular personality. 
The Fram bore the impress of Nansen’s 


C2 
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character: she was strong, blunt, without 
decoration or consideration of effect. The 
ship’s hold was stowed with five years’ 
provisions; one or two of the panels 
of the cabin walls, painted by Nansen’s 
friend, the famous Werenskiold, represented 
typical Norwegian scenery; in the cabin 
furniture there were numerous baths, but 
no looking-glasses. 

It was my privilege to witness Dr. 
Nansen’s departure from Norway, and in 
the course of conversation some time prior 
to the date of sailing, Dr. Nansen remarked, 
in reference to the doubts so freely 
expressed on all sides as to the feasibility 
of his scheme— 

“Ah! They say we will never come 
back. They say I am a dreamer, and that 
I shall fail: Well, we shall see. I can 
say nothing in answer to them. I would 
only ask people to givemetime. Nothing 


has surprised me more than the interest 
and sympathy that have been shown to my 
I am very 


expedition by English people. 
grateful.” 

Upon another occasion, when chatting 
about the strange fascination which Arctic 
life exercises on all who have once 
ventured within the solitary region, Dr. 
Nansen said in a spirit of true enthusiasm— 

“Think of the Arctic summer sun! 
Think of the glorious sunshine reflected 
from mountains of snow-clad ice, shining 
upon little lakes of clear rippling water, 
where hundreds of seals and walruses 
playfully splash the water into glistening 
sprays of rainbow hue. What of the charm 
of the Arctic? Health, glorious health! 
Your muscles twitch with a desire for 
action. You eat like a horse, and 
sleep twelve or fourteen hours without a 
dream. 

“You think the Arctic night is only one 
long spell of darkness? In winter the 
scene is almost as beautiful as in summer. 
The nights are clear; the moon and stars 
shine brightly upon the fields of hard 
white snow. Nature’s mighty aspect is 
the charm and fascination of the Arctic 
regions.” 

Of Dr. Nansen’s personality, it is suffi- 
cient to say that he represents in himself 
the noble qualities which characterise the 


Norwegian people. He is a worthy son 
of a race famous for its honesty, kindness, 
and enterprise. In manner, he is quiet 
and reserved, yet full of assurance. His 
habits are simple, and he is exceedingly 
patriotic. In appearance he is a blonde 
giant, endowed with remarkable physical 
power. 

The sailing of the Fram from Chris- 
tiania on June 24, 1893, was an event that 
was invested with great dramatic interest. 
From early morning the vessel was sur- 
rounded by a host of small craft—Kyak 
canoes, miniature gondolas, racing skiffs, 
naval yachts, dinghys, and steam- 
launches, all more or less decorated with 
bunting and branches of silver birch. The 
spectators, representing the major portion 
of the population of Christiania, preserved 
a mournful silence. On the deck of the 
Fram all was in perfect order, and each 
member of the expedition, calm and 
steady, was at his respective post. Shortly 
after noon Dr. Nansen, looking slightly 
pale, boarded his ship, the anchor was 
weighed, and the “ram steamed slowly off, 
followed by a mass of small craft. 

It rained, the wind blew cold, and the 
mournful silence of the occasion was only 
broken by the regular throbbing of the 
engines and the dismal barking of Dr. 
Nansen’s dog. Half an hour’s steaming 
down the fjord brought the /7am abreast 
Dr. Nansen’s home at Lysaker, and here, 
for the first time during the day, the sun 
shone through a rift in the dark clouds, 
and, travelling over the pine-clad hills, the 
sunbeam gradually broadened and shone 
radiantly upon the shore a _ distant, 
revealing the figure of Mrs. Nansen, clad 
in a conspicuous white dress, standing 
upon the rocks by the water-side. 

The attendant launches which had 
followed the Fram down the fjord soon 
afterwards slowed down. Words of fare- 
well were shouted from all sides. 

“Long live our Nansen!” ‘Come 
home again to us, Nansen!” ‘“ Farvel! 
Farvel!” Three lusty cheers were given 
by the occupants of the launches, and 
duly answered by the Fram'’s crew. The 
last word we heard from the ram was 
Nansen’s brave ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
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By PHIL 


HAD no one to make an April Fool 

of, for I was all alone in the country 

with my work. So I made an April Fool 
of my work. 

Over-night I carefully arranged my books 

on my table, freshened up the inkstand 


with a little more ink, laid out all my pens 
in a row, and put on the very middle of 
the blotting-paper (a nice new clean sheet 
on the top) a tempting little pile of 


scribbling paper. Then I turned down 
the lamps and began to knock the ashes 
out of my pipe. 

“He always does this overnight,” said 
the fat, little, old, conceited inkstand to a 
new quill- pen, “when he is going to 
work extra hard next day. What a time 
you will have! Scratch, scratch, scratch!” 

“Shall 1?” said the new quill pen. 
“What shall I do?” 

““Oh, you’ll see soon enough!” said 
the inkstand in a tone of voice that made 
the clean sheet of blotting-paper feel so 
uncomfortable all over that it turned 
pinker than ever. ‘‘And now I’m going 
to sleep. We’ll havea hard day of it 
to-morrow, and I shall have to keep my 
lid open from morning till night. Oh, 
you'll see!” And then the inkstand shut 
down its lid with an obstinate little snap, 
and they all went to sleep. 

I heard all this as plainly as ever Hans 
Andersen heard the tin soldier talking, 
while I was knocking out the ashes of my 
pipe on to the ashes of the log in the fire- 
place. I always burn a wood fire in my 
study, and you have no idea how nice it is, 
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especially if you have cut the wood your- 
self. How they do burn, those little 
round brown logs, sawn off a young spruce 
fir that has been lying in the spinney all 
the year quite dead, while the ivy, like the 
robins in the story of “‘The Babes in 
the Wood” was covering it over with 
leaves! I like these best, and next to 
them I like the split beech-boughs, that 
crackle and talk so that the canary begins 
to sing and the cat can’t goto sleep on 
the rug. 

So I went to bed. And next morning, 
when I woke up, it was April Fool’s Day, 
and the sun was shining on a dewdrop at 
the end of a leaf just outside the window, 
and it sparkled blue and green and orange ; 
and a cock-sparrow was looking at it with 
his head on one side, as if he were not 
quite sure whether the dewdrop was fit to 
drink or not. That was how the dewdrop 
made an April Fool of the sparrow the first 
thing in the morning, but the sparrow did 
not care; he sat and chirped and chirped so 
hard that I was quite afraid he might do 
himself some mischief inside. 

So I got up and went downstairs very 
quietly, so that my books and the ink- 
stand and other things should not hear me, 
and put on my boots and gaiters, because 
of the dew on the grass, and went into 
the dairy for a long drink of fresh milk, and 
then out into the garden. A glorious 
morning, and all the birds out, singing 
and flying about together. 

The wood-pigeons in the spinney were 
purring and cooing, but not all for love of 
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each other, for I could hear the angry 
beating of wings in the Scotch fir where 
two were quarrelling. 

The woodpecker was flying from tree to 
tree with a ringing laugh as he flew, and 
overhead the rooks, the labouring men of 
the birds, were flying, full of talk, to 
their work among the furrows. A hare 
went comfortably limping across the pad- 
dock, well content with itself, for it had 
made a rare breakfast in the kitchen- 
garden, and nobody had frightened it all 
the morning. The squirrels were busy in 
the spruce husking fir-cones and spitting 
out the shells. You could hear the pieces 
come pattering down on the broad laurel 
leaves beneath. A pair of long-tailed tits 
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have often known him be quite as late as 
this before. But he’ll come in by and 
by and work all the harder: you see if he 
doesn’t. And won’t you have to work! 
You wait a bit.” And the new quill-pen 
would think that of course the old inkstand 
knew all about it ; and every time he heard 
anyone coming near the study door his 
little nibs would begin to chatter together 
with fright, and spots came out on the 
pink blotting - paper with waiting and 
anxiety. 

But I was out in the garden in the sun- 
shine, and the key of as study was fast 
asleep on the nail. The sun was well up 
now, and the were all in the elm 
together. 


bees 


This is another very pretty tree 


HE CHIRPED SO HARD THAT I WAS AFRAID HE MIGHT DO HIMSELF SOME MISCHIEF INSIDE. 


were scrambling about on a yew, shaking 
out little puffs of yellow dust wherever they 
went. What a beautiful sight a yew-tree 
is in full flower, with the pale golden 
blooms against the glossy dark leaves! But 
the tits were not thinking of that; they 
were thinking only about the spider’s webs 
which they wanted to fasten the lichens 
on to the nest that they were building 
under a drooping branch of the tree. It 
is beautiful to be out at this time! The 
birds are never so tame as they are now— 
never show themselves so freely. 

And so to breakfast, and then out again 
into the air. 

How puzzled the pompous old inkstand 
in the study must be getting! and what, I 
wonder, does the quill-pen think of him 
after what he said last night ? 

“You wait a bit,” perhaps he said, “‘I 


when it is in bloom, for the little puffs of 
rosy-brown flowers are set along the twigs 
so that when you see the boughs against 
the sky they look like branching ferns with 
chocolate-coloured fronds, and “the honey- 
bees delight in them, just as they do in the 
lime -trees later on in summer. What 
portmanteaus these bees make of them- 
selves! They fill their bodies with honey, 
stick plates of wax in between their scales, 
and carry on each of their legs a package 
of pollen. They are, like omnibuses, full 
inside and full out, plying backwards and 
forwards all day long from “the Bank” 
(where the wild thyme grows) to the hive. 
Even the fur on their backs they fill with 
pollen as they scramble in and out of the 
flowers, and when they get home after 
each journey they are carefully tooth- 
combed out. 
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The crocuses are planted 
in patches all about, and 
the sun finds them out and 
worms them wide open, 
and then the bumble-bees 
come and clumsily plunder 
them, and the first butter- 
flies, glad to see some- 
thing bright in _ flower, 
hover about them, and 
then sit and sun them- 
selves on the steps of the 
terrace. 

Hark! the greenfinch 
has a nest close by. You 


can tell that by the long- 
drawn note of caution that 
it will keep on repeating 
as long as you are near it: an exasper- 
ating sound and a very foolish one for the 
greenfinch to make, as you can always find 


its nest by it. The chaffinch, too, has a 
secret about a little round ball of moss 
and hair and fluff that is tucked into 
the fork of a tree and stuck all over 
outside with lichens taken, perhaps, from 
the very tree the nest is in, so that it needs 
very quick eyes to find it. Nor does he 
tell you where it is, as the greenfinch does, 
but sits on a high bough crying “ Spink ! 
Spink!” till you go. The missel-thrush 
flies close past you scolding, and, if you 
look up, you see its great untidy nest in 
the sycamore ; and yet, in everything else 
except the place it chooses for its nest, the 
missel-thrush is a very shy and clever bird. 
Can you hear the bullfinches? No? 
Listen again. And a quiet, plaintive 
little call falls on the ear. They are 
rambling about, doing mischief to the 
fruit-buds and keeping in touch with each 
other as they go by this pretty note. It is 
very difficult to hear at first, but, once 
accustomed to it, the ear catches the 
sound immediately, and you can followthem 
without seeing them once all round the 


A PAIR OF LONG-TAILED TITS. 


orchard. In that laurel there a thrush is 
sitting on her eggs, and in that ivy-covered 
ash a blackbird has already got young 
ones. 

And so homeward through the fields to 
lunch. The daffodils are out, and the 
dog- violets in pretty tufts along the 
banks, and the primroses in glorious 
bunches. There is coltsfoot, too, in golden 
abundance, and patches of dead-nettle 
in bloom. But the time of flowers has 
not come yet. 
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And then a long drive in the afternoon 
in the mellow sun, letting the horse walk 
half the way, for the sake of watching the 
hares in the fields and along the hedges, 
and the pheasants dotting the turf like 
birds of polished copper, and of listening 
to the sunset song of blackbird and 
thrush. 

Then home again with the shadows of 
evening creeping across the paddock. A 
rabbit steals out from the shrubbery and 
trips across the lawn; the bats are in the 
air. The crescent moon is up, and the 
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stars are already showing, though the sky 
in the west is still rosy with the promise of 
a fair to-morrow. And as I go in, I hear 
the ow! pass, crying to its mate, and eager 
to reach the stockyard, where the mice are 
scampering. And so to dinner, and drawn 
curtains, and the cheerful lamp and a book. 

Not once in the study all day! The 
inkstand has given up answering the quill- 
pen’s questions long ago, and it was very 
grumpy at being wrong, after all. 

** Just wait till to-morrow,” was the last 


thing said. 


INNOCENTS. 


Gold on gold, snow on snow, 
Height on height, row on row, 


Greater 


Than the sands 


in number these 
of the 


seas. 


Yea, past all counting far, 


Flower on flower, 
Dimpled shoulder 


star on star, 


, cheek of peach, 


As they lean each to each. 


Golden heads, brows of pearl, 


Oh, many a boy 


and girl! 


Oh, many a girl and boy! 
Mother’s grief, mother’s joy. 


But amid snow and gold, 
Gathered warm from the cold, 
Fairer than gold and snow, 


Should be two 


that I know. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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URING the past few years the public 
has developed a marked liking for 
the performances of trained animals. In 
consequence of the interest displayed, 
the managers of variety theatres all over 
Europe have made the performing animal 
“turn” a feature of their programme. 
From cumbersome elephant down to 
dainty canary, all eligible birds and 
beasts have been called upon to con- 
tribute to the amusement of pleasure- 
seekers. Lions, tigers, bears, wolves, 
dogs, cats, and monkeys are trained for the 
Stage or circus, and audiences watching the 
gentle public methods of the showmen go 
away with a positive conviction that the 
skill exhibited has been developed by 
kindness, and that superior instinct has 
made the performance possible. To throw 
a little light upon the subject and expose 
some of the brutalities practised upon the 
great majority of these unhappy animals 
this article is written. 

The demand for trained animals has led 
to the establishment of houses on the 
Continent where they are broken in and 
trained. With the horrors that take place 
there we have nothing to do; the average 
foreigner has no soft place in his heart for 
brute creation. In Southern France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy sights that would make 
an Englishman ill pass unnoticed, and 
outside Europe humanity is a_ thing 
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unknown. Consequently it is sufficient to 
say that the majority of the performing 
animals are trained abroad. To the 
training establishment comes some man 
or woman who wishes to purchase a 
troupe. It may be a broken-down acrobat 
or circus-rider, desirous of earning a 
living by the labour of others, or a demi- 
mondaine from Paris or Vienna lack- 
ing an opportunity of publicity. Who- 
ever comes may buy; if the purchase 
consist of monkeys or elephants, the 
purchaser is warned not to be too bar- 
barous, for these particular animals quickly 
succumb to ill-treatment; if they are dogs 
or bears—well, it does not much matter 
how they are treated. The purchaser is 
advised to have about a couple of re- 
hearsals in each week, and with these and 
proper management the animals will earn 
a good living for their proprietor. 

For the most part foreigners are the 
purchasers of animal troupes, and the 
majority of them are idle, vicious, and 
cruel. They come before the footlights 
smiling and bowing, now and again caress- 
ing their victims, but woe to the one that 
makes a mistake! Stripes and starvation 
are the mildest forms of punishment; 
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mutilation is not unheard of. Look care- 
fully at the proprietor of the dogs that 
leap all round him in an agony of excite- 
ment and terror, which you, my good Sir 
or kind Madam, mistake for joy and friski- 
ness ; look carefully and you will see him 
hit or kick the nearest animal ever so 
slyly, you will see him raise his whip to 
indicate what is to happen when the 
performance is over, you will see his cruel 
eyes sparkling with anger while the show- 
man’s chronic smile never leaves his face. 
I have seen so much of this hypocrisy 
while gathering the facts for this article and 
have noted so many suggestions of torture 
and fear, that I can no longer watch a per- 
formance of trained animals, and look 
forward to the possibility of their being 
discouraged or, at least, properly super- 
intended. 

It must not be imagined that owners 
ill-treat their victims on the stage. Our 
London stage-managers, though I could not 
name a sentimentalist among them, will not 
permit such a thing. Itis inthe wretched, 
ill-ventilated underground cellars where the 
greatest number of them are kept that most 
of the weekly rehearsals are held, with an 
accompaniment of suffering that would 
shock a slaughterman. Many an animal 
goes through its performance in a state 
bordering upon the insane, with such an 
obvious terror of doing the wrong thing 
that it is really surprising how an intel- 
ligent audience can avoid seeing the true 
state of things. A significant fact is that 
when showmen first come to England 
they give their rehearsals on the stage, 
and when the manager will not allow 
their inhuman proceedings, they do all in 
their power to circumvent him. One man 
even tried to rehearse on the stage of 
a London theatre at eight o’clock in the 
morning, when he thought nobody would 
be about. 

From some of our best known managers 
I have collected certain facts relating to 
particular troupes of performing dogs, 
which seem, as far as can be discovered, 
to suffer more than any other trained 
animals, probably because they have the 
greatest powers of endurance. I withhold 
names and full particulars, but these can 
easily be given. 

Herr X is an Austrian, with 
a dozen performing hounds. On the 
night of his first performance in London 
they were brought upon the stage by 
attendants, closely muzzled. Before the 
curtain rose Herr X went to each dog 
and half stunned it with a loaded stick. 
He then gave orders for the muzzles to 
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be taken off and went through his turn, 
lashing the dazed animals freely with a 
long whip of hide and wire. Immediately 
after the curtain fell the animals were 
muzzled and led away. The stage- 
manager called Herr X to him and said 
that such a treatment was infamous and 
must not be repeated. The Austrian went 
into a violent passion and said that he 
only did in London what he did abroad, 
and that it was no concern of anybody’s. 
Finding that he would not be allowed to 
persist in spite of his bluster, he went 
through future performances with the 
muzzles on his dogs. 

At another theatre of varieties, whose 
management is of the very best, a foreigner 
and his wife came with a dog show. 
Nothing was noticed on the first night, 
and the proprietor left with his animals, 
saying he would come to rehearse on the 
following morning. At about half-past 
eleven on the succeeding day he rushed 
into the manager’s office, a sorry spectacle. 
His coat was torn, his linen disarranged, 
one of his eyes was as black without as 
within. He hurriedly explained to the 
startled manager that while quietly rehears- 
ing some ruffians he had never seen 
before set upon and mauled him. At 
his request the representative of the house 
accompanied him to the stage, and there 
found the dogs cowering in a corner, and 
the wife of the owner screaming out 
uncomplimentary remarks in a foreign 
tongue to some three or four stage hands 
who stood together in a group. 

“What’s the meaning of this dis- 
graceful conduct ?” cried the manager 

‘“‘what’s the cause of it?” 

“‘This here, Sir,” said one of the men, 
quietly handing a dog-collar with a cord 
attached, to the manager. ‘‘ The brute 
had collars like this on all the dogs, and 
was jerking them. We’ve promised to 
lynch him if we catch him at it again.” 
The manager took up the big broad 
collar; it was full of sharp jagged nails. 
He went up to the dogs, and they shrank 
from him howling. ‘Their necks were 
scarred and bleeding. Thereupon the 
case assumed a different complexion, and 
the trainer was forbidden to rehearse with 
the collars, and advised that he had 
brought his punishment upon himself. 
As may be guessed, the man thence- 
forward ceased to rehearse at the theatre, 
and probably used the collars on his own 
premises, where there were no English 
workmen to interfere. 

At yet another house I once watched a 
boy directing the movements of a pair of 
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elephants. His treatment seemed par- 
ticularly gentle. When he wished them 


to move he pushed with the handle of 
a light whip, and they responded with 


HE WENT TO EACH DOG 


an alacrity that was inexplicable until 
examination of the handle revealed a long 
thin steel spike. One evening as I stood 
in the wings at a theatre, the curtain fell 
on a man who was fondling a little dog 
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just taken from a tiny portmanteau. As 
soon as he was shielded from the sight of 
the audience he threw the little animal 
several yards for one of the assistants to 


AND HALF STUNNED IT WITH A LOADED STICK. 


catch. The throw was a clumsy one; the 
poor little dog fell on the hard boards with 
a pitiful yell. Thereupon the assistant 
caught it by one foot and tossed it into a 
basket, which he tied down and carried 
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out with the rest to proceed to another 
house of entertainment. 

It is scarcely necessary to continue the 
recital of these brutalities. Suffice it to 


THE ASSISTANT CAUGHT IT BY ONE FOOT AND TOSSED IT 


INTO A BASKET. 


say that the lives of these dumb _per- 
formers are, in. the majority of cases, an 
everlasting torment, which only death 


can end. Bruised, starved, striped, and 
wounded, the animals in whose tricks 
humane people take delight lead an 
existence that calls aloud for allevia- 
tion. The people who own them are 
seldom the original trainers ; they are lazy 
foreigners, with neither patience nor 
decency. Yet while animals can _ be 
trained by kindness to do nearly all the 
tricks at present performed, because there 
has been no inquiry into the matter a 
wicked condition of things has come 
about. I have thrown out hints about 
this matter before. In the columns of the 
Sketch at the beginning of the present 
year I called upon the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to do its 
duty and justify its claims upon the 
public. The owners of performing animals 
should be registered, the accommodation of 
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the animals and their bodily condition 
inspected. Theatrical managers would, ] 
believe, give every help to the Society. 
Then, again, an audience has but to 
express disapproval with 
the proceedings, and 
the performing animal 
“turn ” at once becomes 
as extinct as the mega- 
therium or the dodo. 
One cannot help smiling 
at the list of convic- 
tions of the S.P.C.A., 
with the pathetic an- 
nouncement that they 
pay for prosecutions and 
do not get the fines. A 
sheep, pig, or cow may 
be ill-treated once, 
which is a pity, but no 
great matter, while the 
wretched animals to 
whose forced gymnas- 
tics we offer an accom- 
paniment of laughter 
and applause suffer day 
and night. Truly it is 
a case of straining ata 
gnat and swallowing a 
camel. There are a few 
instances of animals 
trained and treated 
kindly; but they are too 
rare to need mention, 
and must pass as the 
exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

In dealing with the 
foregoing details I have 
purposely avoided the more sensational 
ones, and omitted several that would 
be calculated to give positive offence. 
I have been told by people living within 
hearing of the cellars where some per- 
forming animals are constantly kept that 
Sundays are usually chosen for rehearsals, 
and that the entire day is made hideous by 
the sound of howling and wailing. And 
all this is done for the amusement and 
pleasure of kind - hearted people; for 
although we hunt foxes, hares, and rats, 
and shoot pigeons from traps, we are, 
perhaps, the best-hearted nation on the 
earth—ready to kill everything, but re- 
luctant to torture anything. Perhaps now 
the subject is broached people will think, 
and having thought, will act. 

Before drawing this article to a close 
let me quote the account of a visit to the 
quarters of a dog-trainer, as narrated to 
me by a man whom I will call Mr. X— 

“T went to his rooms on a matter of 
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business,” said Mr. X, referring to the 
dog-trainer; ‘“‘and though sentiment isn’t 
in my line, I felt perfectly ill. The practice- 
room was hung with spiked collars, whips, 
and other things, of all sizes and shapes. 
Iie had lost two of his dogs, and had sent 
for two more from the Dogs’ Home, and 
was trying to teach one when I went in. 
He had it in a spiked collar, and the poor 
beast was too frightened and too stupid to 
do what he wanted. He was in arare rage, 
he lashed and dragged and jerked, the dog 
got more and more terrified, until at last 
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his temper got the complete mastery over 
him, and he—strangled the poor beast! 
I was quite glad to see him put it out of 
its misery. He used to come to the per- 
formance, and when a new dog missed its 
tricks once or twice we never saw the dog 
again; he would say he had lost it, and 
grin. I think he trains most of his own 
dogs, and he kills quite a number.” I must 
state that Mr. X is not in a position to 
interfere in the matter, although he has 
given me some help in my pursuit for 
authentic details. 


THE POOR BEAST WAS TOO FRIGHTENED AND TOO-STUPID TO DO WHAT HE WANTED, 
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The managers of the variety theatres 
where trained animals perform are in a 
difficult position. They may suspect, 
they may even know of cruelties practised ; 
but they can only look after proceedings 
upon their respective stages, and cannot 
be expected to depreciate their own wares. 
I have obtained the opinions of represent- 
atives of leading houses. At the Empire 
in Leicester Square, one of the best 
managed theatres in Europe, they are of 
opinion that animals can be kindly trained, 
and quote the names of one or two men 
whose treatment of their dumb performers 
is well spoken of by all who know any- 
thing about the matter. Neither Mr. 
Hitchins nor Mr. Slater is prepared to say 
that cruelty is not practised; they only 
siate that bad treatment would not be 
permitted on the stage under any circum- 
stances. Outside the house they cannot 
take cognisance of what goes on; but they 
are in sympathy with any movement that 
would do away with such abuses as may 
exist. 

At the beautiful 
Varieties in 
veteran manager, Mr. 
was very outspoken. 
sonally,” he said, “I 


Theatre of 
Avenue, the 
Charles Morton, 
‘“* Speaking per- 
should like all 


Palace 
Shaftesbury 


performing animal shows to be done away 


with. Fifty years’ experience has taught 
me that they are attended with cruelty in 
varying degrees. I will not go into the 
question of training by kindness; it is 
possible in theory, and seldom or never 
apparent in practice. I should welcome 
any steps that would improve the present 
condition of things, and would give any 
assistance I could.” 

The Alhambra management had less to 
say. Mr. Douglas Cox is of opinion that 
performing animals can be kindly trained, 
and said that no cruel treatment would be 
allowed on the stage. He then took me 
to an outhouse on the premises and 
showed mea troupe of performing cats 
warmly housed and apparently well cared 
for. “They are performing here,” he 
said, “and nobody has seen their owner 
strike one of them.” He also told me of 
some performing parrots that were kept in 
an unoccupied room and tended by their 
owner with unvarying kindness, and went 
on to name a dog-trainer who is reputed 
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to be humane in his methods. He con- 
cluded by assuring me of the interest that 
the Alhambra would take in the suppres 
sion of anything wrong in the methods 
under examination. It is a significant 
fact that no manager has definitely de- 
nied the substance of the charges made. 
Some, as may be _ seen, have _ pro- 
fessed ignorance—and I believe truth- 
fully—but no one has attempted to take 
up the defence of the miscreants I have 
exposed ; while the statement of Mr. 
Morton is of an importance that cannot 
be overestimated. 

“Good Sir John,” says Ford to Falstaff 
in ‘*The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ as 
you have one eye upon my follies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of your own, that I may pass with 
a reproof the easier ; sith you yourself know 
how easy it is to be such an offender.” 
How aptly a Spaniard might use the re- 
mark addressed to the “ gross fat man” 
of Shakspere! How we have chuckled and 
hugged ourselves because we are not like 
the brutal Spaniards, who sacrifice half-a- 
dozen bulls and sometimes nearly twenty 
horses for the amusement of an afternoon! 

The torture of the wretched horses lasts 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, but often 
only a quarter of a minute; in his excite- 
ment the bull probably feels no pain. 
But bulls and horses are large animals, 
their sufferings cannot be overlooked. A 
tiny performing animal cannot. hope to 
reach the ear of the kind-hearted until he 
learns to bellow as loudly as a bull. 

I freely confess that I have probably 
done an injustice to some few humane 
men in this article. I would willingly 
acknowledge that in very rare cases hard- 
working men who do no wrong may 
suffer ; but this is unavoidable. The pro- 
fession of the performing animal trainer is 
a brutal and offensive one, and one in 
which the sins of the many cannot be 
redeemed by the behaviour of the few. 
Let such as dare bring their methods 
into the light of day, and show they 
have nothing to dread from investigation ; 
let the others earn their living another 
way, for their present affluent existence 
is a scandal alike to the managements 
employing and the public applauding 
them. 
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WINTER AND SUMMER 


IN THE TRENCHES 


OF SEBASTOPOL. 


By WILLIAM 


IFE in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol was described and illustrated 
at the time, but that was over forty years 
ago, and it is now all but forgotten, 
or many of the newer generation may 
perhaps never have heard of the terrible 
conditions under which our brave men 
suffered, fought, and died. The facts as 
told then moved the great heart of the 
nation ; and some slight recollections of 
them may in the present day be worth 
re-telling, and they will, perhaps, interest 
those to whom the story of the Siege of 
Sebastopol is now only a matter of hearsay. 
Itneed not be assumed that thisisaltogether 
an exceptional piece of history, for war has 
been much the same at all times; but in 
the Crimean War there was a great struggle 
and a celebrated siege, that was carried on 
for close on twelve months, during which 
we had brought before us almost every 
variation of the trying conditions under 
which “‘ the bubble reputation” is sought 
for ‘‘ even in the cannon’s mouth.” 

Here I propose to give some idea of the 
dreadful winter of 1854-55, which our 
soldiers so heroically endured ; and to 
do this it may be well to begin with the 
construction of the trenches. In a siege 
the first parallel is made by a strong 
force of soldiers, each carrying forward 
a gabion and a spade, as well as his 
arms—in case of an attack—to a line 
that has been marked out by the sappers, 
This movement is made at the dusk 
of the evening, when they will not be 
seen by the enemy. Each soldier places 
his gabion on the line, close to each other, 
and at once begins with his spade to fill 
up the gabion with earth. A gabion isa 
basket, what in Scotch would be called a 
‘ creel,” without top or bottom. The earth 
is taken from the inside of the trench— 
that is, the side farthest from the besieged 
works ; because this adds to the depth of 
the parapet. Fascines, or bundles of 
twigs, are laid on the top of the gabions, and 
the earth is continued to be heaped up, and 
also thrown over on the outside so as to 
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make a massive ridge, through which the 
enemy’s shot will not penetrate. Sand- 
bags—about the size of a pillow, filled with 
earth—are also used on the inner face of 
the parapet, which is thus made on the 
inside nearly vertical, while on the outside 
it is only a rounded slope formed by the 
earth that is thrown over. By the morning 
this is finished, and, as it gives protection, 
the engineers can then determine where 
the guns may to be placed ; after which the 
embrasures are formed, and epaulements, 
magazines, etc., have to be constructed. 
The guns—with powder, shot, shell, etc.— 
have all to be brought down during the 
dark, and a garrison of so many soldiers 
must be kept day and night in the trenches 
for their defence, or the enemy would make 
a sortie and destroy everything. The 
advanced trenches are made in the same 
way as the first. ‘The first parallel of our 
Right Attack was very nearly a mile from 
the Redan, that being the Russian work 
against which it was directed ; the Malakoff 
was more to the right, and just about a mile 
distant. 

This very slight description of a trench 
made for siege operations is almost neces- 
sary in order to form a correct notion of the 
position and surroundings of the men who 
had to fight and defend them. Their first 
object is to protect those in them as much as 
possible from the projectiles of the enemy; 
but unfortunately there is no protection 
from what the clouds may send down. It 
might rain cats and dogs, but umbrellas 
are not to be thought of. The very word 
“trench” implies, and the description 
given above explains, that they are partly 
ditches. The rain gathers into them, and 
as they are also roads—they are the lines 
of communication from one place to 
another—their condition in wet weather 
may be easily imagined: it is wading and 
not marching in such places that soldiers 
have to do at times. I have seen them 
with about a foot or so of mud, and in 
that case, if anyone tries to save his feet 
by walking outside, it is only done at the 
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risk of having a bullet through his head. 
The soldiers in the trenches had twenty- 
four hours of duty ; and they were changed 
every evening, the relief marching down 
between sunset and the dark. It was a 
long spell of time to pass in a trench with 
nothing to do unless a sortie of the enemy 
took plac e during the time, and even in good 
weather it was far from being pleasant. But 
when the winter came on it was terrible. I 
have often seen during that time the reliefs 
going down while it was raining ; the rain 
continued perhaps till midnight, when it 
changed to snow, and before morning it 
was a hard frost. Every one of the men 
must have been wet through, with no 
possible means of drying a rag upon 
them—and many had only rags, and rags 
of the thinnest; so when it changed to 
frost they must have become little better 
than icicles. No flesh and blood could 
stand such trials. There was one regi- 
ment that landed in the Crimea about 
1100 strong, and some time about 
January or February it was reported that 
one morning there were not more than a 
score or so of these men fit for duty. Some 
were, of course, dead, but the greater 
number were in hospital; most of them 
had been sent to Scutari, where the care of 
Miss Nightingale and her companions had 
to make up for the dreadful effects of the 
trenches. 

To realise fully the conditions in the 
trenches at Sebastopol during the winter 
of 1854-55 one has to suppose that the 
siege of London was taking place, and its 
valiant defenders, including the Volunteers, 
had to pass their nights in wet ditches at 
Hampstead and Highgate, in the month 
of January—and even if they took comforts 
with them that were impossibilities in the 
Crimea, the results can be easily imagined. 
The Emperor Nicholas was looking forward 
tothese climatic severities, which the winter, 
as he expected, was to bring as an ally, 
when he uttered his now famous prophecy 
about ‘‘ Generals January and February,” 
which Punch took advantage of, and pro- 
duced what became an historical cartoon, 
that was Death, as “General February” 
appearing to the Emperor himself, who 
died in that month. 

Mud, during the winter in the Crimea, 
might be called the real enemy our 
soldiers had to contend with. A few 
hours’ rain made the ground in the camps 
a slimy swamp, which was slow to dry in 
the winter sun. The feet of every man 
helped to produce this foe to health 
and life; these feet carried the mud into 


the tents—for door-scrapers or door-mats 
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are not 


part of 
and the inside of the tents did not differ 


a camp equipment— 
much from the ground outside. At 
night the men had to make their beds on 
this, and sleep as best they could upon it. 
The road to Balaklava was metalled with 
mud—if the phrase may be allowed— 
through which commissariat stores and 
everything had to be carried to the 
camp. ‘This was another of the difficulties 
of the position that was much talked about 
at the time. The distance was about 
five miles, and we know what that small 
space cost us. The Russians had to 
bring their supplies, reinforcements, and 
almost everything that their men required 
from Perekop by a road to Sebastopol, 
a distance of at least 120 miles. Now 
it becomes a very simple problem in 
proportion for the mind of anyone to work 
out: if five miles of transit over a muddy 
road caused so much trouble to us, how 
much would 120 miles produce to the 
Russians ? The road from Perekop must 
have been in the same state as our short 
distance—probably even worse; and I have 
heard stories which told of its being covered 
with broken down arabas (native carts), 
dead animals, and even dead men. Some 
day the horrors of that long road during 
that winter will be revealed, and it will be 
a dreadful tale. One rumour has already 
leaked out—it may be an exaggeration, 
but according to it a whole brigade that 
passed Perekop never reached Sebastopol. 
This, if true, will take its place with 
the story of Dr. Brydon, “the Only 
Survivor ” of the Khoord Kabul massacre ; 
and it will be found that ‘Generals 
January and February,” being impartial in 
their attentions, were as great foes to 
the Russians as they were to the Allied 
Forces. 

The camp of the Naval Brigade was 
quite a contrast to the other camps. 
This was principally owing to “Jack” 
being a much handier man than “ Tommy 
Atkins” —the last familiar term being 
a phrase unknown at that time. When 
the winter began Jack managed to 
make paved paths through his camp, and 
thus avoided the mud, and the tents were 
clean and dry within. In the winter 
evenings the tents were lighted up, and 
one could hear some instrument being 
played, and perhaps a song being sung. 
Being snug and comfortable, very few of 
them required the hospital. In the 
trenches there was less scope for the 
sailors’ handiness, but even here he was 
always better off than the soldier. At home 
in peace times we are accustomed to see 
D2 
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soldiers so clean and trim it becomes a 
surprise during a campaign to see them 
otherwise. In the Crimea many of them 
had become ragged—I have even seen a 
Guardsman with a portion of his under- 
garment projecting through a rent in his 





A SAILOR IN THE TRENCHES: JOHNSTONE. 


trousers. I confess that the sight made me 
stare. I thought of him in that condition 
doing sentry duty at Buckingham Palace or 
at Windsor Castle. It was different with the 
sailors; they can all use a needle and 
thread, and if a hole appeared Jack 
patched it up with a piece of a sand-bag ; 
some even made whole garments from 
sand-bags; the result was that most of 
them lost the appearance of being sailors, 
and would probably have passed for nawvies. 
They seemed to wear whatever they could 
lay their hands on; as a consequence no 
two of them were alike. This was the 
time when the beard movement took place. 
It had begun before the war; at least a 
few artists and other forward mortals had 
ventured on the innovation, and had run 
the risk of being chaffed in the streets by 
boys and costers. The war carried on the 
new fashion, and “Crimean heroes” 
returning home with ample beards, the 
envy of all that saw them, quite established 
the custom. The sailors, of course, grew 
their beards, and most of them looked 


more like smugglers or pirates than man- 
of-war’s men. I give a sketch of one of 
them ; it was made in the trenches, and 
will give some idea of the sailors at the 
time. In my original sketch I find the 
word “ Johnstone” written, which would, 
no doubt, be this man’s name. 

I wished to spend a night in the 
trenches, my object being to watch the 
effects of the guns when fired in the dark- 
ness, as well as to learn by experience 
what these places were in the night-time, 
and thus pick up subjects for a picture. 
Lieutenant Raby, of the Naval Brigade, 
took me in charge and promised to look 
after me on that occasion. He wasa good 
man to go with, for he was very amusing, 
and at the same time a brave fellow: as 
evidence for this it may be mentioned that 
he earned the Victoria Cross in the trenches. 
A friend lately told me that he was still 
living—retired with the rank of Admiral. 
Should he see this I here offer him many 
salaams; and he will find I have not 
forgotten what turned out to be the 
pleasant night I spent under his guidance. 
I still remember some of his quaint talk, 
and how he explained a sailor’s feelings 
when an Artilleryman tried in a fumbling 
way to make a knot that would not hold on 
a rope in raising a gun into its carriage ; 
how Jack lost his temper at such exhi- 
bitions, and, with an explosion of words 
that cannot be repeated here, rushed in 
and did the job for the helpless land- 
lubber. Raby explained that the sailors 
looked upon ‘‘ the sodgers” as very poor 
creatures—a view to which the Crimean 
experiences gave some appearance of justi- 
fication; but he thought that the sailors had 
a preference for the Artillerymen, because 
they wore blue coats, and not red ones 
like the Marines; a suggestion that might 
be worthy of consideration by those who 
study the psychological influence of 
colours. 

I can recall going with my friend 
to have a look at the advanced trenches. 
Being dark, we did not seek the safety of 
the zigzags, which are the only means of 
communication in the daytime, and thus 
avoided the longer way; so we passed 
out at an embrasure, and walked across 
the open ground, where it would have 
been very dangerous, if not almost certain 
death, to have ventured when the sun was 
shining. We had not gone far when the 
wild screech of a shell was heard passing 
rather close to where we chanced to be at 
the moment, but Raby assured me it was 
not meant for us, but for some spot in our 
works where a new battery was in progress. 
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The engineers on each side, it may be 
explained, keep a very close watch on 
what is going on, and they can form a very 
correct guess as to the meaning and 
purpose of any commencement of a new 
trench ; and as much of the work is done 
at nights, they get the range in the 
daytime, and keep up a course of con- 
stant firing on the spot all night, so 
as to retard the operation. Of course 
this does not stop the work; the new 
battery is made, but often at the cost of a 
certain percentage of life, which is a known 
condition of siege operations, and, it may 
be added, of all war operations as well. 
The shell passed in such near proximity to 
us, it occurred to me that in the dark we 
might accidentally, perhaps, stray into the 
line of this systematic firing; but this fear 
was only fora moment or so. I soon felt 
that my guide could be trusted. We reached 
the advanced parallel, and turning to the 
right, traced it along to the gorge of the 
Woronzoff Road. I ought to have stated 
that we were in the Left or Chapman’s 
Attack; the Right and the Left Attacks were 
separated by the deep valley of the Woron- 
zoff Road. We descended to the road, and 
went forward to our advanced piquets : these 
are pushed out at night in advance of 
the trenches for the purpose of watching 
the approach of a sortie or any night 
attack from the enemy. At this point I 
remember that we could see dimly the figures 
of the Russian piquets, pushed out for the 
same purpose as our own. Advanced piquets 
in sieges, as a rule, do not fire at each other ; 
one objection to it is that it would alarm 
the troops in the trenches without sufficient 
cause, as they might suppose that an attack 
in force was coming on. I think I have 
read that in some of the sieges that took 
place in the Peninsular War the English 
and French piquets fraternised, and bottles 
of wine or articles of food were at times 
exchanged between them. 

The night turned out to be a very quiet 
one ; I had not the luck of a sortie taking 
place. I watched the effect of the guns 
when they were fired in the darkness ; this 
soon convinced me that the sudden flash of 
bright light when all around is black, pro- 
duces an effect beyond the powers of paint 
to reproduce, and all that could be hoped 
for in a picture could only be a suggestion 
of the brilliant glare that did not last longer 
than an instant. 1 had asleep somewhere in 
one of the trenches, and in the grey dawn 
of the morning a little middy asked me if I 
would like a drop of hot coffee; he was 
sitting in a hole he had scooped out in 
the first parallel, or, perhaps, a ‘‘ Whistling 


Dick” had done it for him. There were 
two or three holes made in this way that 
were utilised. I found the coffee very 
acceptable; and so ended all that I can 
now recollect of my night in the trenches. 

When the spring began to show itself 
the trenches were more comfortable, and 
the heavy hand of sickness from wet and 
cold ceased to be a scourge. A beautiful 
crocus of an orange-yellow colour sprang 
up in great quantities, and it was a curious 
sight to see them, particularly behind the 
batteries, where the ground was covered 
with round shot and fragments of shells 
that had come from the Russian guns— 
murderous implements, among which the 
delicate flowers came up and shone bright. 
When the summer months came, gay 
butterflies fluttered over the batteries and 
trenches, heedless of danger; and lizards 
scrambled about, their trembling, excited 
movements suggesting that they were in 
great fear. The insect life seemed to be 
increased by the hum in the air of the 
musketry projectiles—conical bullets had 
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come into use then. In the advanced 
trenches one could hear the bullets of both 
sides as they passed overhead; the sound 
varied according to the distance. When 
one passed near, it might be described as 
only a flash of sound that could be heard, its 
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speed carried it out of hearing so quickly— 
but it was a sharp, piercing hiss, angry 
and wicked-like, as it flew along, perhaps 
on its message of death. Those that 
passed at a greater distance produced a 
hum that sounded more like that of a bee, 
and were even musical and pleasant to 
hear. Those that were very distant, but 
still near enough to be audible, could 
be heard for a longer time, and the hum 
was faint and fairylike—as if some 
invisible spirit was passing through the 
sky. In the advanced trenches the shells 
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from both sides also passed overhead. 
There was nothing musical in them—they 
made a wild screech, which might suggest 
that they were enraged demons in a very 
great hurry. Although at times they were 
ugly customers, as one of the Illustrations 
will show, yet I began to look upon them 
(I speak here of the shells of that period) as 
noisy blustering fellows, that were com- 
paratively harmless. It was the rifle- 
bullet I learned to dread. It comes 
stealthily, gives no warning, and no chance 
of dodging. The only hope of safety from 
it is in being careful to keep under cover. 
This found an unfortunate illustration in 
the fate of Captain Marsh, of the 97th Regi- 
ment, a gallant young officer. He had to go 


to the trench behind with an order of some 
kind, and to save time, instead of passing 
round by the zigzags, he attempted to cross 
over in the open. As he started someone 
called out, ‘‘ They are shooting”; and he 
replied, ‘‘ Shooting is not hitting.” These 
were his last words, for he had not gone 
many steps when a bullet found its billet, 
and he fell dead. I had a slight but, 
luckily, a harmless experience of my own. 
The Russians had established some rifle- 
pits at the “‘ Quarries”—a spot well known 
at the time in our Right Attack. One night 
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our people drove the enemy out of them, 
and turning the works, connected the 
spot with our then most advanced trench 
towards the Redan. Colonel Egerton of 
the 77th was killed that night in the 
action, and the spot became known as 
“‘Egerton’s Pit.” I went down a day or 
so after to sketch the spot, more particu- 
larly because rifle-pits were then beginning 
to play an important part in the siege. 
When on the ground I wanted to see one 
of the Russian rifle-pits that had been 
destroyed, but had not been included in 
our works; to do this it was necessary to 
put my head over the parapet, the soldiers 
telling me to be quick about it. I looked 
over: a second or so was enough for my 
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purpose ; but my head was scarcely down 
again before the angry “ping, ping” of the 
enemy’s bullets came rattling about the 
spot. The 41st were on duty that morning, 
and, after sketching some of them for my 
picture, one said: “‘ Please, Sir, put 41 on 
our caps, so that our friends at home may 
see it, and they will know what we are 
doing here.” On the large lithograph that 
came out at the time the number is quite 
distinct. Under such circumstances the 
soldiers’ appeal would have been enough, 
and I should have felt in duty bound to 
give a small detail of this kind; but at the 
same time I had the idea that these two 
figures might some day in the future give 
an additional interest to the picture. 

It is instructive to read the statistics 
of the large amount of ammunition 
expended in a battle or a war and the 
comparatively small proportion of casualties 
that result from it. The immense quantity 
of projectiles that lay between our trenches 
and the camp, most of which: had merely 
passed over and touched no one, led me to 
think it was a lucky circumstance that the 
space a man occupies is so very small in con- 
trast to the space around him. The improved 
weapons of the present day and the constant 
rifle practice that goes on will in the future 
make siege operations far more deadly 
than they have been in the past. 

The Woronzoff Road derived its name 
from Prince Woronzoff, who made it to 
connect Sebastopol with Alupka (where 
his magnificent palace is situated) and 
Livadia, the Imperial Summer Palace—as 
well as Yalta, which last is now a well fre- 
quented summer resort. From the heights 
on which our camps stood it descended by a 
valley which deepened into a bare and wild 
rocky gorge at its lower end. This formed 
the way down to our trenches—at least, to 
the Right Attack. In the Illustration of it 
which appears with this article, the path 
up to the first parallel may be seen on 
the right. There were caves near the 
top in which powder was kept, and I think 
a telegraph was established in them during 
the latter part of the siege; but the thing 
that surprised everyone who visited the 


trenches by this road was the quantity of 


missiles that lay in it. There were round 
shot, fragments of shells of all shapes and 
sizes, as well as whole shells that had not 
burst. Many of the Russian shells failed 
in this way. These had come principally 
from the Malakoff, and, passing over our 
batteries, then rolled down into this valley. 
Some accounts describe the road as being 
literally paved with shot and shell; this 
was hardly an exaggeration, for one might 
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have walked on them for some distance 


without touching the ground. Covered 
with these messengers of death, this 
ravine was the route to the trenches, 


from which many never returned alive ; 
it was also the way by which the wounded 
and the dead were brought back to 
camp. From these sombre associations 
this spot received the name of “ The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 

On the night of June 17—that was the 
evening before the combined attack of the 
Fre nch and British, the success of which 
was intended to have wiped out the recol- 
lection of Waterloo between France and 
England, but the attack unfortunately 
failed—I was to have slept in Colonel 
Woodford’s tent; this was in the camp of the 
rifles on Cathcart’s Hill. But we received 
news during the evening that there would be 
patrols all round the ground to prevent non- 
combatants from approaching the batteries. 
This would not suit my purpose to be 
kept back, so about midnight I went out 
and made my way in the dark to the Wor- 
onzoff Road; crassed it, and somewhere 
above I found a hole in which I lay down, 
my plan being to advance as soon as day- 
light appeared. The trenches would have 
been safer, but being without uniform, I 
feared to venture there alone at night. 
I lay down, and shortly afterwards I could 
hear the tread of the troops marching 
along the road to be ready for the attack 
in the morning. To many that night it 
was in reality ‘‘ The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” My friends in camp had special 
intelligence from headquarters that the 
assault was not to take place till two hours 
after daylight ; but at General Pelissier’s 
request, late in the evening, this plan was 
altered, andthe attack wasarranged to begin 
before the dawn. After long listening to 
the subdued tramp of the men, I fell asleep 
in my strange bed-room, and did not waken 
till the fight had begun. It was a wild 
orchestra of sound, never to be forgotten ; 
but to describe the battle, and why it 
failed, would require many pages, and it 
is not my purpose here to relate these 
greater events of the war. 

In the midst of such important historical 
doings there was one slight incident of 
quite another kind that came to my 
knowledge, very strange in itself under 
the circumstances, and it may be of 
interest to naturalists. I forget the exact 
date, but it was when the summer months 
had come in, that I chanced to go down 
to the Left Attack, and in passing along 
the first parallel, I noticed a sailor sitting 
by a gun, where he was whittling some 
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bits of wood. I put the question to him 
as to what he was making, and he said, 
‘““A cage, Sir.” On further inquiry why 
he was making such an article, he pointed 
to a nest at his side with young in it. 
I asked where he found the nest, and he, 
projecting his hand towards the embrasure 
of the gun, said, ‘‘ Out there, Sir.” If this 
man told me correctly where he found the 
nest—and I saw no reason to doubt his 
words, except the surprising conditions 


than that of the lamb nibbling grass out of 
the mouth of a rusty old gun in Landseer’s 
picture of ‘‘ Peace” —one of the happiest 
of the artist’s suggestive touches—and I 
have always assumed that that was a thing 
he must have seen. 

One day in April I chanced to call at 
Lord Raglan's headquarters, and Captain 
Calthorpe—one of the aides-de-camp, to 
whom I was indebted at the time for many 
kind acts of attention—told me he was 
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under which the nest must have been 
made, the eggs laid, and the young ones 
hatched—yet while all these delicate opera- 
tions were being performed by the birds, 
the shells of both sides in the contest must 
have been screaming over the spot, and 
the muzzles of the guns in our batteries 
could not have been very distant from 
them. How the birds ventured there 
at first, and why the timid creatures 
remained, is hard to explain. Here was 
love—true love, too—in its gentlest form 
at the cannon’s mouth. To me the inci- 
dent seems to be even more remarkable 


going down to the trenches with a flag of 
truce, and invited me to accompany him. 
What particular object this had in it I do not 
know, beyond the fact that one of our officers 
had been taken prisoner a night or two 
before, and letters as well as a box or two 
of clothing were to be sent in to him. At 
that date parlementaires took place on the 
extreme left of the French Left Attack, 
near to the Quarantine Church. We had 
to ride, and a trooper of the 8th Hussars 
had the boxes and the flag of truce—a 
piece of white cloth on the end of a lance. 
On reaching the trenches we, of course, 
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had to walk, with a couple of French 
soldiers carrying the boxes. At the 
advanced trench the trooper raised the 
flag, and a French trumpeter sounded a call. 
All firing ceased on the outside, but a par/e- 
mentaire is not established till a white flag 
has been shown on the other side; when 
that became visible we all got up and looked 
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of rifle-pits that the Russians had estab- 
lished in front of their line of works, and 
as the men in them could not be changed 
from daylight till sunset, they came out 
during the truce, and walked about to 
stretch their legs. The advantage of the 
colour of the Russian great-coats was here 
very evident: it was exactly the same tint as 
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over the parapet. Captain Calthorpe 
passed over into the open, the soldiers 
with the boxes going with him; as I 
was en bourgeois, not in uniform, I 
had to remain behind. A _ Russian 
officer was seen coming forward, and 
the meeting took place about half-way 
between the opposing forces. The busi- 
ness did not take long to transact; as soon 
as the officers had returned and were again 
under cover, the flag of truce was taken 
down, and the ordinary conditions of the 
siege were resumed. There were a number 


the rifle-pit and the earth around ; a man 
appeared as if he were merely a piece of 
the pit that had risen up and walked 
about—perfect autochthons, they might 
have been called. 

In 1879 I had the satisfaction of re- 
visiting the Crimea, and wandering over 
the remains of our old trenches which 
were still visible. Men were digging into 
the mounds for the bullets that were to be 
found; and it may be supposed that it 
repaid them to do so, a striking evidence 
of the quantity of lead that had been 
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On this old 
historical ground that had been so familiar 
to me when war reigned supreme over it, 
I came upon a group that again recalled 


expended during the siege. 


Landseer’s picture of ‘‘ Peace.” This was 
a young Tartar shepherd with his flock of 
sheep, grazing among the remains of our 
batteries of the Right Attack. It was the 
spring-time, and the lambing had begun, 
the boy — for he was little else—was 
watching a tender young thing that had 
just been born. He muttered some words 
to me about the lamb in his own tongue, 
which I could not understand; so I pro- 
nounced the word “ Angliski” to him, the 
Russian form of the word ‘‘ English.” The 
result was startling; he gazed at me 
with open mouth and eyes, astonishment 
and fear were expressed on every line of 











his face—for a moment he almost lost his 
breath, as he muttered a long-drawn-out 
‘**A-a-ah.” This told me as plainly as words 
could that he had never before seen an 
‘* Angliski,” and that he had listened to 
dreadful tales of the war from his child- 
hood. He had heard of the batteries, the 
cannon, the bullets, and all the horrors 
of the siege, in which everything was 
no doubt wildly exaggerated, and the 
“‘ Angliski,” instead of being ordinary 
human beings, would be described as 
little short of fiends or demons; in all 
probability as nurses at home here used 
to frighten children with the word 
“‘ Napoleon,” the word ‘ Angliski” had 
been the bogy of his early years; and 
at last here was one of these demons 
standing before him! 
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JESSIE TRENCH’S EXPERIMENT 





By E. RENTOUL ESLER. 


HERE never had been any sensation 
known in Grimpat like that which 
followed the announcement that David 
Dale had inherited a fortune. He had not 
been held of much account before this, 
in spite of his good-looking face and tall, 
loosely built figure, for there was an element 
of the loafer in him, both by nature and 
education, and an industrious community 
is wont to hold this type in peculiar dis- 
esteem. He was an only child, a post- 
humous child too, and his nervous little 
mother, who never quite recovered from 
the shock of his father’s sudden death, 
could scarcely bear him out of her sight. 
David had, therefore, never been put toa 
trade—his mother saw dangers for him in 
each—and so his skill developed only in 
those directions that demand no appren- 
ticeship. If he worked in the fields at 
harvest-time it was only because his mother 
could do the same, and by actual observ- 
ation convince herself that he did not get 
wounded among the reapers or trampled 
on by the great farm-horses. The neigh- 
bours thought this dreadfully silly, but they 
excused Mrs. Dale because they considered 
her a little ‘‘touched”; and when she 
died they felt for David’s helpless and 
unprotected condition, although he was 
twenty-two. 

It was late for him then to learn a trade, 
but it was open to him to enter farm 
service, and many would have been glad to 
employ him, for he was strong and not 
unskilful ; but he preferred to live on in the 
little two-roomed house with the loft above 
it, to accept odd jobs of field work as they 
came his way—as carter’s assistant in the 
spring, as field hand at harvest-time, as 
fruit-picker in the autumn, labouring in 
his garden spasmodically, and snaring 
rabbits or wild pigeons when his larder 
ran low, or even accepting a meal from a 
neighbour without any air of discomfort or 
disdain. There were girls at Grimpat who 
fancied David for his good looks and his 
equable temper ; but their fancy was known 
to be meaningless: one can hardly take a 
man seriously who lives as irresponsibly 


and thoughtlessly as a squirrel. Jessie 
Trench thought it unseemly that he should 
live like that, and be looked down on and 
undervalued ; and she had taken occasion 
once or twice to reason with him. But 
David answered with what was unconsci- 
ously the cream of Epicurean philosophy. 
**One can only be happy,” he said, “and 
I am happier sitting in the sun when the 
weather’s mild, or blowin’ a pipe of boor- 
tree of a winter’s evening, than if I worked 
regular, and had a sovereign or two to the 
good.” 

*“* But you waste your time,” Jessie said 
reflectively. 

David laughed. ‘ Well, I dunno; how 
much can one do after all, when one is 
put to it? Weall make such a pother to 
earn something, to be somebody, that we 
miss the good of living. I have all I want 
and I enjoy myself, and what more could 
I do if I was a king?” 

“You could be useful.” 

“Most folks think they’re useful if 
they only meddle enough. I mind my 
own business, and that’s something for the 
neighbours to be thankful for, if they would 
only look at things that way.” From which 
it will be seen that David was a philo- 
sopher whose wisdom deserved honour 
that Grimpat did not accord it. 

He had no expectations from any 
quarter, nor any traditions of relatives gone 
far afield into those remote and picturesque 
regions where wealth may be believed to 
abound; and therefore, when a lawyer's 
letter invited David to call at an office in 
Nutford that he might hear of something 
to his advantage, he was as much surprised 
as anyone. ‘‘ Maybe someone has left me 
a watch, or a five-pound note, because 
I’m not a bad sort of fellow,” he thought 
hopefully, his mind running on legacies in 
connection with legal communications, as 
is the rustic way. 

The lawyers gave David more trouble 
than he saw any reason for, insisting on a 
copy of the marriage certificate of his 
parents, and a guarantee of his birth and 
baptism before they would even supply him 
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with the information that a brother of his We use the expressions “‘ vast fortune,” 
father’s had died in California, and that ‘millions of money” as symbols, without 


David was his heir-at-law. attaching definite meaning to them. To 
‘How much did he leave?” David David the words “ fifteen hundred pounds” 
asked. conveyed exactly the same idea of illimit- 
“Fifteen hundred pounds, more or able potentialities of expenditure and 
less,” was the reply. enjoyment. In all his life, odd as it may 
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seem, he had never possessed five shillings, 
for such purchases as he made were on the 
credit system, and met by instalments as 
he earned a trifle. And to think that now 
he should have fifteen hundred pounds! 
He walked home with his head whirling, 
but before he reached Grimpat a definite 
plan had been evolved in his mind. He 
was thriftless, but he was not a fool, and 
his sudden good fortune merely turned 
his feet into the prudent paths that 
hitherto he had had no particular reason 
for treading. 

“IT will buy a farm,” he said, “a bit of 
freehold ; I will look about while they are 
realising the money; and I will stock it, 
and get all the implements. That will 
take a slice of the capital, but then I'll be 
my own master, and able to live like a 
king.” 

At first the story of David’s good fortune 
had been received with some doubt. Visible 
romance was rare in the neighbourhood ; 
but some neighbours whose curiosity was 
greater than their scepticism made busi- 
ness excuses for calling on the lawyers, that 
they might cautiously put a final question 
regarding David’s inheritance. When the 
statement was confirmed they overflowed 
with congratulations. David had no 
enemies: no man owed him a grudge, no 
man envied him. As far as it is possible 
to rejoice in good fortune that was never 
likely to come their way, the neighbours 
rejoiced on David’s account. And their 
daughters rejoiced too, but less openly. 
They had always liked David ; now it would 
be prudent to like him very much indeed, 
provided the feeling could be rendered 
reciprocal. 

It was wonderful how many people 
asked David to tea, and listened with 
respectful eagerness to his plans, and 
gave the best advice possible regarding 
his intended investment. And in the 
matter of new frocks and fresh ribbons 
quite a number of girls blossomed out into 
sudden beauty. 

Jessie Trench watched all these mani- 
festations with eyes to which a sudden 
spark of bright fire was added. ‘‘ They 
are all mighty fond of him now, because 
he is well-to-do,” she said. ‘‘I was fond 
of him when he had nothing ; but he won't 
think of that when the others are after 
him. Men are all alike, soft-headed and 
as vain as peacocks,” which shows that 
Jessie’s personal pain was leading her to 
unfair generalisations. 

Having had a preconception, and having 
now a grievance, Jessie showed to dis- 
tinct disadvantage. She never met David 
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without flinging his good fortune and his 
changed behaviour in his face, and she 
missed no occasion of saying biting 
things of whatever person had recently 
been most cordial with him. This 
pained David, who was primarily good- 
natured and guileless.5 When things 
went amiss with him he had taken it 
patiently : now that they went well he was 
glad and content; and therefore Jessie’s 
voice broke into his peaceful mood like a 
croak of disaster. It was not his way to 
argue or to bandy words with anyone— 
dislike of unpleasantness was the root 
of his philosophy. He therefore got into 
the habit of avoiding Jessie, of taking 
another turning when he saw her coming, 
or of slipping into somebody’s house if she 
were too near to be escaped that way. All 
this was gall and wormwood to the girl, 
who lay awake at night to think it over, 
and who grew thin and sharp-featured 
pondering it in the daytime. At this time 
she hated every girl in Grimpat, and now 
and then almost included David in the 
category of detestable people. 

“But I’ll be even with them yet,” she 
said, and let an ugly thought that had 
crept into her mind grow and grow. 

It would be interesting to know on 
what principle women devoid of almost 
everything that -would seem to make life 
beautiful or desirable are credited with 
supernatural powers—why to women who 
have enriched their own lives with nothing 
should be ascribed the power of being 
able to confer limitless good fortune on 
others—why it is always the saddest, the 
ugliest, the most unfortunate that are 
called witches. Grimpat had its witch, a 
forlorn old woman, whom popular opinion 
had conspired to keep outside the village, 
and popular disfavour to render very 
desolate. They called her ‘‘ Mother” as 
a means of conciliating her—*‘ Mother 
Murgatroyd.” And they had a super- 
stitious dread of handling her money, 
which circumstance alone kept Mother 
Murgatroyd beyond the reach of desti- 
tution. She possessed a single _half- 
crown, which it was her art to keep 
as bright as when it emerged from the 
Mint. Mother Murgatroyd never begged : 
when she required anything she went 
where it was on sale, asked for it, and 
laid down her shining coin. ‘I won't 
take your money, good mother; you are 
welcome to what you require,” the vendor 
would say politely, pushing the coin and 
the purchase together towards her. A 
man of curmudgeon tendencies had once 
accepted the coin, giving her change with 
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her purchase ; but the whole village knew 
before nightfall that when he next looked 
in his money-drawer that peculiar coin 
was absent, while Mother Murgatroyd 
presented it on the evening of the same 
day elsewhere. What they did not know 
was that his wife had run after Mother 


Murgatroyd with it, and had thrust it into 
saying, “‘We cannot take your 


her hand, 
money. 

The thought that had come into Jessie 
Trench’s mind, born of mingled feelings 
of love and hate, ambition, rage, and 
disappointment, was to buy a love-philtre 
from Mother Murgatroyd for the winning 
of David Dale. 

A thought like this does not come 
instantaneously ; it grows, and is reasoned 
with in detail before it finally dominates. 
It was only David’s good Jessie thought 
she desired—his happiness, his possession 
by a wife who loved him, and not bya 
wife who merely desired to share his good 
fortune. 

If David’s indifference were the only 
obstacle that stood in the way of this 
desirable consummation, it would be fair 
enough to overcome it by whatever means 
were available. Nevertheless, it was hardly 
with a confident aspect that Jessie slipped 
from her own house one evening, and 
making a wide détour, as if her goal were 
in quite another direction, crept up at last 
through the dusk to the one-windowed 
cottage, whose red eye blinked ominously 
into the gloom. The girl had merely 
raised her hand to knock at the door, 
when it opened of itself, and Mother 
Murgatroyd stood on the threshold, her 
black cat looking up with an air of hungry 
wildness by her side. 

“I wanted a word with you,” Jessie 
said. Her face was muffled in her shawl, 
and her voice sounded huskily through it. 

** You are welcome; I knew you were 
coming,” the old woman answered. 

“‘ How did you know it ?” Jessie asked, 
when the door had closed behind her. 

A wood fire was glowing on the hearth, 
and bunches of herbs hung amid other 
comestibles from the roof. Only the old 
woman’s face and the black cat supported 
the traditions of the eerie. 

‘“‘T knew you would come to me about 
six weeks from the time David Dale came 
into his fortune.” 

‘He has not got his fortune yet.” 

“No. He will get it in five days ; that 
will just leave time to prepare what you 
want.” 

“Oh! you are a witch!” 


j Jessie cried in 
terrified admiration. 
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Mother Murgatroyd seemed well pleased. 
‘I shouldn’t think much of myself if I 
wasn’t a witch sometimes,” she answered 
complacently. 

‘What will you want for it?’ 
asked rather fearfully. 

‘For the charm that will win David 
Dale’s heart? Oh, only a trifle when the 
work is done. The price of his best field 
of oats when you are his wife. You will 
be able to afford that, and he’s so easy- 
going he will never miss it.” 

Jessie drew a breath of relief. She 
had half expected to be asked for some 
unholy equivalent—her soul, some years 
of her life, or something else equally 
awful and abstract. ‘The price of a field 
of oats was a very human and homely 
thing. 

‘You shall have that with pleasure,” 
she said readily. ‘‘ And now tell me how 
it will work. How soon shall I know that 
I have won him?” 

“You will know very soon. He will 
soften to you at once from his taking of 

but it will not be till he comes back 
again that he will declare himself.” 

‘Yes; and how must I give it him?” 

“Either in your own house or his. 
Your own for choice, that would be most 
seemly. Everybody entertains him now, 
so you can do the same.” 

“Yes, yes. Now give it to me, and 
take my promise of the payment anyhow 
you like.” 

*‘T couldn’t give it to you, 
make it yourself.” 

“Oh!” Jessie said with some dismay. 
‘| thought you kept things like that in jars, 
and sold them to people in distress.” 

‘I might have done when I was younger, 
but spells of that kind are not the best. 
You work them with your own hands and 
then they won’t fail.” 

“And what will it involve me in?” 
Jessie asked falteringly. This view of the 
case seemed to imply a double respon- 
sibility. 

“Nothing! You give it to him, and 
that’s an end of the matter.” 
“And him; it won't 

harm ?” 

“Not a bit; except to warm his heart 
with a love he never felt before.” 

“I would rather lose him than harm 
him,” Jessie said firmly. 

“Tt won't harm him; and this is how 
it’s made.” She leaned forward and 
took the girl’s hands in hers, and her 
breath struck coldly on Jessie’s pale cheek 
as she whispered her instructions in her 
ear. 


’ 


Jessie 


you must 


do him any 











“Tt is horrid!” the girl said with a 
shudder when she had finished. 

““Oh, well, if you are so mighty par- 
ticular you can leave him to marry Fanny 





Lane.” 
“IT won’t!” Jessie said. ‘I1’ll do it.” 
For Mother Murgatroyd had craftily 


mentioned the most detested of her 


: 
' 
: 
: 
: 
; 


“IT IS HORRID!” 


rivals. She rose as she spoke, and drew 
the shawl round her face again. ‘ And 
you will have the price when it falls due. 
Good-bye.” She went out into the dusk, 
and Mother Murgatroyd peered at her 
through the narrow window as_ she 
descended the hillside. ‘‘ What fools girls 
are!” she said with a husky laugh, and 
then she sat down by the fire and warmed 
her skinny hands at the blaze. 

Five days afterwards David Dale came 
striding swiftly along the road from 
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Nutford. The legacy had been paid at 
last, and he carried it, a solid load— 
though minus the lawyer's fees—in gold 
in his pockets. It had been his fancy to 
have it paidin gold. Banks were uncertain 
things, he said, and letters of credit con- 
veyed nothing to his intelligence. If he 
had a fortune he wanted to see it, realise 





THE GIRL SAID WITH A SHUDDER. 


it, feel it as a tangible burden. So the 
lawyers had paid him the money, with 
advice to be careful and admonitions 
regarding the wisdom of depositing it in 
the bank. 

“You may be robbed,” they said 
warningly as he was about to withdraw. 

“‘ Nobody in Grimpat would steal from 
David Dale,” he answered confidently, 
“‘and there’s no strange man that I’m 
afraid of single-handed.” So he came 
along the road with a light heart and a 
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tangible weight in each coat pocket. 
That weight spoke to him of a pretty 
farmhouse framed in an orchard, fat cattle 
in sheds, and sleek horses nibbling at 
the hay in well-filled mangers, and bee- 
hives, and undulating corn-fields, and a 
long succession of happy prosperous years. 
He saw a woman’s face by the cottage- 
windows, a woman’s figure among the 
garden flower-beds, but the face and figure 
were symbolical, for David had as yet no 
definite conceptions of any actual girl as 
his wife. 

It was known in Grimpat that he would 
receive his fortune that day, and so there 
was nothing surprising in the sight of 
Jessie Trench standing by the gate as he 
came up the road. 

“IT wanted to be the first to wish you 
good luck,” she said. 

“Thank you, Jessie. I’ve got it all 
here,” he struck his coat pockets as he 
spoke. “It’s an odd thing now to 
think of a man carrying a farm, and 
stock, and implements, and a house, and 
who knows what besides, to each side 
of him.” 

“It’s a load, I’ve no doubt,” Jessie 
answered, laughing constrainedly. ‘‘ And 
you are tired with the weight of it, I am 
sure. Will you come in and sit awhile, 
and rest, and have a cup of tea ?” 

The sunlight fell full on her, and he 
noticed for the first time how pale she was. 
“You look bad, Jessie,” he said. 

“It’s the heat, I think,” she answered, 
turning indoors as she spoke. 

The kitchen looked peculiarly trim and 
neat, and the tea-table was laid as if on 
speculation. 

‘TI don’t suppose father will be home 
for an hour or more,” Jessie said. She 
spoke with a certain accent of fatigue, and 
there was some nervous tension in her 
figure as she moved about her work. 
“But I don’t suppose you will mind a cup 
of ‘tea with me alone.” 

“Not at all, Jessie. It’s not the first 
I’ve had, and I don’t forget old kindnesses. 
But you’ve changed lately.” Her heart 
had softened at his previous words, and 
for an instant her resolution failed her. 
Now she grew hard again. 

“It’s you that have changed before the 
voice of flatterers, and people that value 
you only for what you have,” she said. 

David sighed. Jessie was a dear girl, 
but she had odd views of people and of 
circumstances. To change the conversa- 


tion he began speaking of his plans, and 
this subject was so interesting that he 
scarcely noticed how little reply it elicited. 


By and by the tea was made, and Jessie 
poured it out before she asked him to turn 
round that they might discuss it together. 

*““Uncommonly good tea,” he said 
approvingly, as he drank a second anda 
third cup. 

Once again he said, “ Jessie, you look 
real bad; I’m concerned about you.” At 
that Jessie burst into tears, and all David’s 
efforts at consolation failed to comfort 
her. She only said once or twice, “ Be 
thankful for your good luck, and of all 
things be thankful that you are a man,’ 
which enigmatic sentence set David pon- 
dering as he walked homeward. 

Jessie went early to bed that night. She 
complained of headache, and said fretfully 
that she was tired of hearing of David 
Dale’s prosperity. 

But she lay awake almost all the night, 
and already she was tasting the bitterness 
of an accomplished deception. She had 
no doubt of the success that would attend 
Mother Murgatroyd’s spell, but already 
she was saying in her heart, ‘‘ His love 
will never be the same to me as if it had 
come of itself.” 

Jessie’s father was a mason, earning 
good pay, and she enjoyed the independ- 
ence peculiar to only daughters who 
manage the home. Her father was very 
fond of her, and that day at breakfast he 
noticed that she was dull, and made 
various inquiries regarding her health and 
her occupations when he was from home, 
which rendered her a little impatient. 

‘“*T am well enough,” she said fretfully : 
“‘T wish you would leave me alone.” 

After he nad gone, the sunlight seemed 
to come into the house aggressively, and 
she shut the door impatiently, as if to shut 
it out, so that she did not see a figure that 
came unsteadily up the garden path, or 
hear anything until the door was burst 
roughly open. It was David Dale who 
stood on the threshold, his hair clinging 
damply to his forehead, his coat flung 
open as though something suffocated him. 


“Jessie, Jessie,” he said, and his voice 
had a dreadful intonation of hoarse 
despair. ‘I have lost the money!” 


She had anticipated something so much 
worse that for the moment this was almost 
a relief. 

“ten i” 
“Tell me how.” 

“T don’t know how. I believe I hid it. 
I meant to hide it till the farm was pur- 
chased. I thought of twenty spots where 
I could hide it about the place; but I 
don’t remember whether I hid it at all or 
not. I don’t remember anything since I 


she cried  tremulously 
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spoke to you yesterday. I remember the 
last thing you said, that it was fortunate 
to be a man, and I remember going down 
the road, and after that it is all a blank 
till I missed the money this morning when 
I woke.” 

“Did you look everywhere?” Jessie 
asked, with stiff, cold lips. 

“Everywhere. I have turned the house 
upside down, I have examined every 
recently touched spot in the garden, I 
have had my fingers in every cranny in 
the walls, and it is gone, Jessie, it is 
gone!” 

“You must let the police know,” she 
whispered; but before her sentence was 
concluded David had fled, to accost the 
next person he met and to narrate afresh 
the story of his misfortune. 

When the matter became accredited the 
neighbours turned out in a body, to search 
every foot of the way David had traversed 
on the previous evening. 

They lifted every board and tile in his 
house, they dug the garden three feet deep 
from end to end; they offered rewards toa 
third of its value for tidings of the missing 
treasure ; but David Dale’s fortune was never 
recovered. The money had vanished like 


fairy gold; but what was far worse, his 
contentment, his easy philosophy, and such 


intelligence as he had possessed had 
vanished with it. To repeat the story of 
his acquisition of wealth and its loss to 
everyone he met became the burden of 
David's life, till people grew impatient 
of it, and slipped out of the way to 
avoid him. There was talk after a year or 
two, of sending him to the workhouse, 
he had become such a helpless, distracted, 
poor creature. Then Jessie Trench went 
to the house he occupied and led him 
out by the hand, “‘ He shall live with us,” 
she said. 

The case was reported by the neigh- 
bouring Press, and some of the medical 
publications took hold of it, and two 
eminent doctors found it sufficiently inter- 
esting to induce them to visit Grimpat 


and David Dale; and one said brain 
trouble was not infrequent after a sudden 
access of fortune, and the other said 
it was very unusual after such a lapse 
of time. 

When old Peter Trench died and Jessie 
was left alone with poor David Dale, one 
and another discussed the propriety of their 
continuing to live together, and one 
amiable old woman with the best possible 
intentions suggested to Jessie that it 
might be expedient to marry David if 
she intended always to support him; 
whereat Jessie burst into a sudden storm 
of tears that effectually frightened her 
interlocutor and everyone else from ever 
broaching the subject again. 

About four years after Peter Trench’s 
death a very curious thing happened. 
Mother Murgatroyd was found sitting dead 
in her chair, with the black cat crouching 
at her feet, and on the table was a sheet 
of paper on which were traced in irregular 
capital letters the words— 

“‘T want all I die possessed of to go to 
Jessie Trench for the maintaining of David 
Dale.” 

** All she died possessed of, the poor 
creature !” one and another said, thinking 
of that mysterious white half-crown; but 
when examination was made, over eleven 
hundred pounds in gold were found stuffed 
into her bedding and secreted here and 
there about the house. 

Of course the will was not a legal 
document, but the local authorities decided 
to treat it as legal, and to carry out its 
behest: all of which set talk mfe again 
and the people wondering if Mother 
Murgatroyd was responsible for David 
Dale’s loss and insanity. But Jessie never 
admitted that to anyone, or even to her 
own heart. The fault was all hers, she 
thinks; and sometimes when David and 
she are alone together she kneels at his 
feet and says, “‘ Forgive me,” to which he 
invariably answers, stroking her abased 
grey head, “ Ay surely, ay surely, good 
triend.” 
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HOW 
A RAILWAY 


UR compartment on the Under- 
ground was suddenly rendered 
noisier than usual by the unmelodious, 
rasping twang of the banjo, then a harsh 
and melancholy voice grated forth a stave 
of a rattling comic song, whereof the 
jovial sentiment seemed but a sorry 
mockery of the sad-faced singer. It is, 
of course, a breach of the railway byelaw 
to sing and play in the company’s 
carriages, but the statute is more 
honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, so nobody chides these 
humble minstrels. Some few, indeed, 
have tolerance or pity enough to bestow 
on them a copper or two, though no one 
cries ‘‘ Encore.” 

At Baker Street everyone left the com- 
partment except myself and the troubadour, 
who would likely have departed also in 
search of another audience, had I not 
taken measures to detain his untuneful 
excellency, who, considering a bird in the 
hand worth two in the bush, consented 
to remain and to tell me his life-story. 

“You’d like to hear about my life, 
Sir,” he began, in a quiet, gentlemanly 
tone that surprised me. “W ell, I can’t 
exactly say it’s a very creditable story, 
either to myself or to anybody connected 
with me—though I ’ve few enough friends 
alive now—but if you think it would be 
any good to hear it, I don’t really mind if 
I do tell you something about myself.” 
As he spoke, he strummed almost inaudibly 
on his battered old banjo. ‘‘ You see, 
he went on, “‘I wasn’t always like this, 
Sir, although you mightn’t fancy it. I 
was born of well-to-do parents, no matter 
where, and had a good education—yes, I’ve 
been to college, and could quote you an 
ode of Horace if I cared to revive old 
memories that bring painful reflections 
with them when they come—no, I’ll not 
.show off my scholarship, it would only 
make me miserable; besides,” he added, 
with a faint flash of humour, “ my Latin 
might be shaky. 

*“‘I was intended for the law, but a 
natural aptitude for singing character- 








THE OTHER HALF 








LIVES. 
MINSTREL. 


songs of the music-hall type led me to 
neglect my studies. I was in great request 
at social gatherings among my friends, 
and at last scarcely a night passed that | 
was not out somewhere exercising my 
peculiar gift. Bit by bit what had at first 
been merely a pastime became a passion, 
and I grew to hate the bare idea of being 
a lawyer—my voice, I thought, combined 
with my powers of mimicry, should suffice 
to bring me fortune without drudgery. 1 
positively loathed the dreary routine of an 
attorney’s office. 

“Every night as I sang to my admiring 
friends I fancied I saw myself delighting 
thousands instead of a dozen or so of 
people in a suburban drawing-room. It 
is true the ‘halls’ were not then what 
they have since become; but even in my 
day—and I am not such an old man as | 
look—a popular artiste could make a very 
good thing of the business. So I sang 
and dreamed and aspired, leaving the law 
to take care of itself, which it did by 
refusing to admit me as one of its licensed 
practitioners. Yes, I failed in my exam- 
nations again and again, until my father 
refused to bear my expenses any longer, 
and told me to try my luck in the line of 
life that seemed to be so clearly my proper 
vocation. 

“TI know now that my father really 
intended to let me have my fling and then 
to stand by me again, when I should be 
cured of my whim by the failure which he 
felt sure would be my lot, but that was 
never in his power. After many futile 
applications I at length obtained an 
engagement in a small hall, where I 
achieved a measure of success, though 
not sufficient to satisfy my ambitions. 
Then I learned the bitter truth, that it is 
one thing to delight one’s friends, but 
quite another to please the public. 

“‘In a month’s time I was weary and 
sick of the whole thing. But give in I 
would not. My second engagement was 
worse than my former one. I began to 
realise what being hard up meant, yet still 
I struggled on, resolutely refusing to 
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return home. It’s hard 
to own oneself a fool. At 
last I was so far down, so 
miserable and disgusted, 
that I determined to ask 
my father to let me re- 
turn to the office, were it 
only as a clerk, not as a 
law student; but, the 
thought arose, Will he 
take me back? for you 
must remember, I did not 
know that his intentions 
were really of the kindliest. 
So I hesitated. 

“Just at that moment 
my luck turned. I got 
hold of a song that suited 
me down to the ground— 
it was a silly enough thing 
in all conscience—but it 
‘caught on,’ as they say 
nowadays, and I became 
the rage. ‘The chorus 
went like this.” He 
hitched up his banjo as 
he spoke, and with some 
spark of youthful fire 
carolled the refrain— 
“Oh! what are you going to 

do, young man? 

Say, what are you going to 

do ? 
Oh! this is the sum of my 
desire— 
I’m going to set the Thames 
on hire, 
And educate the Zoo, 
And educate the Zoo, 


Old man, 
Yes, educate the Zoo! 


“For a time all went 
well, and I grew actually 
proud of the step I had 
taken—so proud, in fact, 
that I wrote my father an 
insolent letter, to which 
he returned a reply that 
should have broken my 
heart if I hadn’t been the 
misguided fool I was. He 
said he was pleased that 
I was prosperous, though 
he could not feel gratified 
at my line of life. He 
warned me, however, that 
stage fortunes were of all 
others the most apt to 
take wings, and assured 
me that if ever luck went 
against me he was willing 
to take me home again. ““TUMMING MY CRAZY OLD BANJO.” 
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The old fireside was dull without me, he 
wrote, for I should have told you, Sir, that 
my father and I lived alone together—I 
was an only child, and my mother had been 
dead many years. To that letter I returned 
no reply. My father’s kindness irritated 
me. His suggestion that my popularity 
might desert me amounted, I fancied, to 
insult. 

«Two years filled up the measure of my 
success. Then my voice broke. I had 
overstrained it on a night of mad hilarity 
when I led the house in full roar to do 
battle with one of my wildest choruses. 
You may imagine that a cracked voice is 


nothing to a singer of the kind I was, but ° 


my breakdown was terrible, I -dared not 
face an audience. 

‘Rest did nothing for me; my slender 
funds—I had not been saving—melted 
away, and very soon I found myself on the 
brink of starvation. Then, my pride all 


broken, I wrote to my father and told of 


my plight. 

“* But ere that letter reached its destina- 
tion my father was dead. Ruin had come 
upon him in a moment—as upon myself— 
and the shock had killed him. My former 
friends and admirers would not recognise 
me. True, I had in some measure lost 


caste by going on the stage, but there was 
a worse offence—I was heir only to a bank- 
rupt estate. ‘That was sin unpardonable. 

“I slid down the ladder rung by rung. 
I was not dissolute. I did not drink. | 
was merely unfortunate. For a time | 
contrived to earn a bare pittance by 
teaching—lI had fair qualifications—in the 
families of small tradesmen, but at last no 
one would engage me. Clothes won’t last 
for ever. 

“So here 1 am at five-and-thirty with 
the looks of a broken man of sixty, 
tumming my crazy old banjo and croaking 
with my crazy old voice at theatre-doors 
and in railway carriages to bring in a poor 
sixpence or two for bed and bite and sup. 
I’ve neither hope nor fear; all days are 
alike to me—the same grey stretch of 
weariness from dawn to dusk. I’m down— 
I can’t get up again—and there’s the end 
of it.” 

The train-wheels grided and shrieked 
themselves to rest at the next station. 
Then the strange man swung into another 
carriage, and for the rest of my journey | 
heard at intervals the cracked tones bray- 
ing for daily bread. But I saw the wan 


face no more, neither that day nor at any 
J. D. Symon. 


other time. 
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GIRL sat in the twilight before a 
A large fire that threw vivid lights 
and shadows across the room. Every now 
and then she glanced at a clock upon the 
mantelpiece, and at times she turned 
towards the windows. Half an hour 
passed, and the look of expectancy on her 
face became tinged with annoyance. 

‘‘How late Douglas is!” she said half 
aloud. ‘‘He promised to be here before 
five—ah !” 

The exclamation was caused by a knock 
at the front door of the house. She rose 
and went instinctively to a looking-glass, 
and with a few hurried movements of her 
fingers arranged the curls upon her fore- 
head; she smiled approbation at herself, 
and turned away. ‘The door opened and 
a man came unannounced into the room, 
as would one who had the right of entry. 

“* At /as/, Douglas!” said the girl, with 
reproachful emphasis. 

‘“*T am sorry, Muriel,” he answered as he 
kissed her lightly on the forehead. ‘1 
couldn’t get here earlier.” 

*‘Come and sit down by the fire and 
tell me what you have been doing with 
yourself all day.” 

She drew him by the hand to the fire- 
place. 

““Why, how cold you are! What’s the 
matter with you, dear? You don’t seem 
a bit glad to seéme. Shall I ring the bell 
and have the lamps brought in- It will 
make the room seem cheerier.” 

‘““No, please don’t,” said Douglas 
Trench, with a shudder, which was quickly 
followed by a fit of coughing. 

“If you don’t take care of that cold, 
Douglas, you will be laid up, and then 
what will become of the great novel? 
Oh, look!” ‘The girl went off at a mental 
tangent, and taking a heap of letters from 
a table near her, handed them to her 
companion. “Just look at all these in- 
vitations. Four balls week after next! 
And I hear the Mounteney-Smithsons 
and Jots of other people are going to give 
alances.” 

** Don’t, Muriel!” 
**Why, Douglas ?” 
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The look in his face startled her, and 
kneeling at the side of his chair she took 
his hands between hers. 

“What has happened? You look as 
white as a ghost, and—you mus/ tell me!” 

““Oh!” he moaned, “* it is cruel—cruel— 
Muriel,” he stroked her hair caressingly ; 
“you must be brave, dearest; I have bad 
news to tell you.” 

She rose up from her knees. 

** You don’t love me any more!” 

“Don’t say that, child,” he answered 
in a strained voice. ‘“‘ Sit down and listen 
to me; don’t look at me until I have 
finished.” 

She obeyed him wonderingly. 

There were several moments of silence, 
broken only by the rhythmic ticking of the 
clock. The man leoked steadfastly into 
the fire. Then he spoke in a low, strained 
voice. 

“* Muriel, for the past year I have been 
hoping against hope. You remember last 
winter, when my cough was so bad? It 
was much worse than I ever dared to 
tell you. One night a terrible thing 
happened.” 

“What do you mean, Douglas ?” 

“You know what hemorrhage is ?” 

The girl put her hands before her eyes. 

“It has happened not only once, but 
many times.” He paused. ‘“ The spring 
came, and I grew better. The fog yester- 
day—I went to a specialist this after- 
noon—Muriel”—he stretched forth his 
hands to touch her with the indeterminate 
gesture of a blind man. ‘“ I—I can never 
marry you; I have no right to; it would 
be a crime. He said so.” 

The girl rose to her feet; there was 
horror in her eyes. Then, with a swift 
movement, she flung her arms around his 
neck. 

** Douglas, Idon’t care — you shall 
marry me. I don’t care—I love you— 
I can’t give you up. You will get better, 
dear.” 

He pushed her gently from him. 

‘*Don’t make it harder for me,” he said. 

A fit of coughing seized him—a cough 
with a vague, muffled sound. 
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you. 
will marry Captain Denison.” 


** Oh, Douglas, how can you dare ?” and 
the girl, bursting into tears, sank into a 


low chair at his side. 





‘* But there is one thing I want to ask 
Some day, I know by instinct, you 





EVER. 





“IT must go now, for it’s getting dark, 
and ”—with a brave effort at flippancy— 
“valuable invalids mustn’t run risks, you 
know.” ; 
He went unsteadily towards the door. 
Muriel followed him to help him on 





KNEELING AT THE SIDE OF HIS CHAIR SHE TOOK HIS HANDS BETWEEN HERS. 


* You will, Muriel. But will you wait 
until I am—until it is all over with me ? 
I couldn’t bear it—just now. It will be 
one winter, two winters, three winters 
perhaps—you can do that much for me ?” 

*“*T swear I will never marry anyone but 
you. Iam yours for ever.” 

“For ever?” he repeated with a sad 


smile, as he looked out of the window. 





with his coat; her face was tear-stained, 
and she sobbed as she wrapped a silk 
handkerchief round his throat. The 
handkerchief signified so much. 

“*T "ll come to-morrow and tell you my 
plans,” said Douglas. The door closed 
behind him, and the girl returned to the 
room which they had just- left. She sat 
there for an hour; her grief seemed 











greater than she could bear, yet be- 
neath it all she felt a strange distrust of 
herself. She loved Douglas, of course, 
and she would be true to him at all costs, 
but 

“Oh! he will soon be well if he goes 
South for the winter,” she cried aloud. 

Her maid entered the room. 

‘““Miss Muriel, it is time 
dress.” 

‘Am I going out, Ellison 7” 

** Lady ‘Tredegar’s to dinner, Miss, at 
eight o'clock.” 

Muriel, after a moment’s pause, said, 
“T will wear my blue Watteau frock— 
you know the one I mean.” 

‘** Yes, Miss Muriel.” 

* % * * 

In the same room, two years later, the 
girl sat with her mother. Between them 
was a table upon which were spread the 
elaborate paraphernalia of afternoon tea. 
Muriel, although she had lost the supreme 
fascination of girlish immaturity, had 
gained in actual be auty. ‘There was some- 
thing of the deer in her, something of 
the swan; her head was poised almost 
triumphantly upon her shoulders, and her 
figure—ever lithe and sinuous—was more 
harmonious in its lines and curves. 

** Mother,” she said, ‘‘ what ought I to 
do?” 

““My dear,” replied Mrs. Grahame, 
“you know what / think about it, although 
my wishes never count for much in your 
eyes.” 

Mrs. Grahame was an extremely pictur- 
esque old lady, who, having been a great 
beauty in the spring of her life, clung to 
the remaining vestiges of her charms with 
desperate determination. Sables she loved, 
and gorgeous raiment, and, above all, she 
was of the world, infinitely worldly. 

** My dear child,” she continued, as she 
placed a lump of sugar in her tea-cup, 





for you to 


‘the whole thing lies ina nutshell.” With 
Mrs. Grahame everything always did. 


‘‘Here are you, beautiful, clever, and far 
better educated than ever / was, frittering 
away your life and prospects on account of 
a tiresome : 

‘* Mother!” 





said the girl reproachfully. 

“Well, invalids ave tiresome; you can 
say what you like, but they are. The 
idea of your treasuring up in your heart 
a romantic—ridiculous, Z should call it— 
affection for a man who has eight toes 
in the grave, while there is Captain 
Denison, rich and good-looking, dying, 
simply dying, my dear, to marry you, is 
SO preposterous to me that really I can 
hardly keep my temper.” 
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Muriel was silent. During the past two 
years the thought had often crept into her 
mind, with insidious reiteration, that she 
was not honestly in love with Douglas. 
She hated anything that was maimed. 
She loved strength, manliness, the joy of 
life. Poor Douglas !—she could picture 
him in her mind’s eye walking feebly, or 
being wheeled in a chair along the sea 
front at Mentone, where he was spend- 
ing the winter. And she had promised 
that she would wait for him. 

‘It wasn’t generous of him to ask me 
to do that,” she thought. 

Somebody knocked loudly at the front 
door of the house. 

Captain Denison,” said Mrs. Grahame, 
with telepathic instinct. ‘* My dear, I will 
leave you; but if he should say anything— 
you understand. You will take my 
advice ?” And the old lady rustled briskly 
from the room. 

There was a moment’s interval. 

‘*Captain Denison,” said the 
as he held the door open. 

A tall, conventionally handsome man 
advanced briskly across the room to 
Muriel, with both hands outstretched. 

“* Muriel,” he said, “‘1’m so jolly glad 
to see you. How are you, little woman ? 
A little under the weather, eh?” He 
took her hands in his and looked into her 
face, which she in vain tried to turn away 
from him. 

“Will you have 
she said simply. 

** Bother tea!” he replied. 
talk seriously to you, Muriel.” 

They sat down, and Captain Denison, 
with the true soldierly disinclination for 
beating about the bush, commenced to talk 
in a strong, resolute voice. 

“The tact of the matter is that the 
present state of affairs can’t go on any 
longer. I love you, Muriel; I want you, 
and you must come tome. Your mother 
has told me all about that Trench fellow ”— 
the girl drew in her breath sharply—‘“‘ and 
though I think it is awfully loyal of you 
and all that, it is, after all, only a senti- 
mental sort of business. He can’t possibly 
live through the winter. I want you—will 
you marry me? The other night at that 
dinner party you seemed to care a little 
for me.” 

“It would kill Douglas,” 
almost inaudibly. 

““ Why should he know anything about 
it? We could be married quite quietly, 


servant, 


, 


some tea, Arthur?’ 


‘1 want to 


said the girl 


and we needn’t send any stupid announce- 
ments to the 
dies 


papers; then, when he 
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‘* Arthur, please don’t! He would know 
everything shen.” 

“When he dies we can make the 
marriage public,” he continued, without 
noticing her interruption. 

Muriel’s heart beat with accelerated 
action. The forcefulness of her com- 
panion dominated her: she admired 
him, he was so strong and determined— 
and she realised how different his nature 
was from that of Douglas. ‘There had 
always been a certain weakness of cha- 
racter about the latter which, although it 
lent the charm of gentleness to his nature, 
she had at heart resented and almost 
despised. The Rubicon lay before her 
eyes. She was sorely tempted to cross 
the river—it was bridged over for her. 
For two minutes she was silent; then, 
with a sudden decisiveness that surprised 
herself, she said— 

“Yes, Arthur, I think I 
enough. I will marry you.” 

“My darling!” he cried, as he sprang 
to his feet. 

At that moment Mrs. Grahame entered 
the room. She had an instinct for hitting 
upon psychological moments. She realised 
the situation at a glance, and she deemed 
it fitting to hold the inevitable fragment 
of lace and cambric in readiness. 

“Well, dear?” she interrogated. 

“Captain Denison has asked me to 
marry him, and I have accepted him, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Grahame brushed away an invisible 
tear. “It is the dearest wish of my 
heart,” she said, with some little emotion. 
And then the three fell to discussing plans 
and projects. 

% * % % 

One morning at breakfast, a week after 
Muriel had been married, she laid a letter, 
which she had just opened, upon the table 
with an exclamation of dismay. 

“* What ’s the matter, dear ?” asked her 
husband from behind the 7imes. 

“* Read this,” she replied, as she pushed 
the letter towards him. 

Her husband glanced at the signature, 
frowned slightly, and proceeded to read 
aloud the letter, which had evidently been 
dictated— 


love you 


Hotel Bellevue, Mentone. 
My dear Muriel,—The doctor tells me the end is 
very near. Will you come to me? Your mother 
will not refuse to bring you. I know you will keep 
your promise. DOUGLAS. 


“What a deuce of a nuisance!” ex- 
claimed Denison. ‘Of course, it is quite 
out of the question, but F 
“* Arthur, I mus¢ go to him.” 
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“Nonsense!” he replied sharply. “ It 
would be too ridiculous. Hardacre lend- 
ing us his place for our honeymoon, and 
we suddenly skipping away to the South of 
France, and—and all that, you know.” 

The girl looked at him piteously. 

‘“*T promised him——’” 

“You also promised him that you 
wouldn’t marry anyone else.” 

Muriel shrank back in her chair. 

“* You shouldn’t have said that, Arthur.” 

“‘T’m sorry; I was a brute.” 

He knitted his brows and drummed his 
fingers upon the table. 

‘** After all,” he said, half to himself, 
““ Monte Carlo is not very far from Men- 
tone, and the weather here is certainly 
beastly.” 

His wife looked at him anxiously. 

‘“* All right, Muriel, if you feel that you 
ought to go, we’ll start as soon as possi- 
ble. Let’s see, we could go up to town 
this afternoon, and leave for Mentone 
to-morrow or the next day.” 

“It’s very good and unselfish of you,” 
said Muriel. 

“It’s an awful bore, all the same,” 
was his laconic reply. But, nevertheless, 
he was thinking of the gambling-rooms 
at Monte Carlo, and in his imagination 
he could hear the subdued murmur of 
the players, and the chink of gold coins 
against the rake of the croupier. 

Muriel and her husband started the 
next day for Mentone, and upon their 
arrival at the Riviera, Captain Denison’s 
spirits rose under the combined influences 
of brilliant colour and sunshine. 

They arrived at their hotel too late to 
see Douglas the same day, but the follow- 
ing morning, on calling at the Bellevue, 
they were informed by the Swiss _ hall- 
porter that the English gentleman was 
very ill, and the doctor had said that 
he did not expect to make many more 
visits upon him. Muriel’s courage began 
to wane: she dreaded the interview, 
and she resented the irresistible impulse 
that had caused her to come. She 
stood for a moment irresolute, and then 
glanced at her husband, who, with un- 
wonted quickness of perception, had 
divined the current of her thoughts. 

‘“‘Brace up, little woman,” he said, not 
unkindly, “‘you’d better get it over. 
Let’s send upstairs and ask if you can 
see him.” 

And, turning to the servant, he added: 
“Find out if Mr. Trench can see Mrs.— 
I mean, Miss Grahame.” 

“Miss Grahame ? Yes, Sir,” replied the 
servant, and he departed with the alacrity 
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DOUGLAS WAS SITTING UPRIGHT WITH AN AWFUL EXPRESSION ON HIS FACE. 


that is born of the bestowal of a ten-franc 
piece. 

He returned in a few moments. ‘‘ The 
nurse says Mademoiselle may come up, 
but she must not stay long.” 

They went upstairs, and when they were 
outside Douglas’s room Denison whispered 
to his wife that he would wait for her in 
the passage way. 

“And don’t be too long, dear,” he 
added. 


Muriel went into the room. 

She made a vague mental inventory of 
the scene. The curtains of the windows 
were partially drawn so that the blinding 
brilliancy of the sun might be lessened. 
She noticed a faint scent of violets, and 
there was something in the bed which 
stirred faintly as the door opened. A 
weak voice called her name, and she went 
softly to the bedside. A feeling of repul- 
sion crept over her, but she steeled her 
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nerves, and touched the thin wasted hand 
that rested upon the coverlet. 

“knew you would come,” said the voice. 

Muriel looked down at Douglas’s face ; 
he was so terribly changed that she 
shuddered involuntarily; but before she 
had time to speak to him a fit of cough- 
ing seized him. His fingers clutched at 
the counterpane; there was a strange 
sound in his throat, and a stranger look 
in his eyes. The struggle ceased sud- 
denly, and his head fell back on the 
pillow. Muriel had never before been in 
the presence of death, and_ her over- 
wrought nerves made her burst into tears. 
The door opened and her husband 
entered the room quietly. Instinctively 
she turned to him, and in a moment she 
was sobbing in his arms. 

“Don’t give way so, child,” he said. 
He held her close to him and drew her 
towards the window, while he tried to 
think of consolatory platitudes. 

There was a movement on the bed, and 


they turned swiftly. Douglas was sitting 
upright with an awful expression on his 
face. His lips moved impotently for some 
seconds, as though he had lost the power 
of speech. 

Suddenly one word rang through the 
room— 

** Wanton !” 

And then the soul of Douglas Trench 
crossed the dark river. Muriel disengaged 
herself from her husband’s embrace. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, as the tears 
rained down her face, ‘‘we might have 
waited! I promised, I promised. . . and 
now Ae is a barrier between us.” 

Denison looked out over the blue 
waters. In the distance he fancied that 
the island of Corsica was faintly visible, 
and in the foreground boats with brightly 
coloured sails danced upon the ripples of 
the sea. 

*T’ll make the litthe woman lie down,” 
he thought, ‘“‘and I’ll run over to Monte 
this afternoon for an hour or two.” 








You say you love me, nay, can swear 
it too; 
But stay, Sir, ’twill not do. 
I know you keep your oaths 
Just as you wear your clothes, 








While new and fresh in fashion ; 
But once grown old, 
You lay them by, 

Forgot like words you speak in passion. 
I'll not believe you, I. 
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A PEEP AT 


SANDRINGHAM. 


By CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


F all royal residences, Sandringham 

is the most home-like and cosy. 

Not long ago I paid my first visit to the 
Hall, and was altogether charmed with it. 
Picture to yourself a long, low, red pile of 
buildings, standing in the midst of beauti- 
fully kept gardens, green with flowering 


FROM WOLFERTON TO SANDRINGHAM : 


shrubs, and gay with every flower that 
blows. What struck me most was the 
un-English look of the whole place. You 
might imagine yourself at Copenhagen, at 
Homburg, or Avranches—anywhere but in 
Norfolk. The Prince and Princess dis- 
like dinginess above all things, and have 
no “feeling” for the antique ; therefore, 
the face of Sandringham Hall is made to 
shine like a new pin, and wherever you 
may go in the grounds you see little 
groups of work-people busily repainting 
the gates here, or touching up the gold of 
a weather-cock there, “‘and what not and 
what not.” In the grounds, this way or 


that, you might imagine yourself in the 
gardens of a foreign casino. The place is 
essentially one where you may spend “a 
happy day.” Indeed, I never saw so many 
amusements as are here provided. What 


with American bowling alleys, lawn-tennis 
grounds, and model dairies, pretty and 


UP THE HILL. 


picturesque as a brand-new toy from 
Crémer’s in Regent Street, you never need 
be dull out of doors. Once upon a time 
there was a bear-pit in the garden, and 
visitors to the house vastly enjoyed them- 
selves throwing buns and other delicacies 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bruin; but, for some 
reason, the Prince had the pit done away 
with. 

Walking quietly along in the grounds 
that fine September afternoon, I was con- 
fronted with a monster, not a real live 
one, but a huge Indian god of stone, 
seated beneath a gorgeously painted 
canopy, which the Prince had brought 
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EAST FRONT AND PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, SANDRINGHAM. 


home with him from his travels in the 
East. The monster surveys the whole 
world—not unkindly—from his eminence, 
and casts a vacant but smiling eye on 
the long line of trees stretching from the 
outer gates right up to the house itself, 
and which have been planted by distin- 
guished visitors staying from time to time 
at Sandringham. Here is a fir-tree 
planted by the King of Greece, here 
another by the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland. Indeed, I don’t know who 
has nof planted a tree at Sandringham ! 
Before going indoors, I paid a visit to 
the little church, St. Mary Magdalene, on 
the estate. Such a pretty church it is, 
and so evidently cared for by loving hands. 
Nobody at Sandringham is allowed to 
miss church on Sunday morning, and the 
Princess positively loves both church and 
churchyard. One of the most noticeable 
things in the building is a beautiful lectern 


placed there by the 
Princess as a thank- 
offering for the re- 
covery of the Prince 
from his attack of 
typhoid, now many 
years ago. The 
lectern bears the in- 
scription: ‘“‘To the 
glory of God, a 
thank-offering for His 
mercy; 14th day of 
December, 1871. 
When I was in trouble 
I called upon the 
Lord and He heard 
me.” Within the 
chancel there are 
monuments to the 
Emperor Frederick, 
the late Duke of 
Clarence, the Duke 
of Albany, and the 
Princess Alice. In 
the churchyard itself, 
a simple cross marks 
the grave of the groom 
who was taken ill at 
the same time as the 
Princeand succumbed. 
“The one taken and 
the other left” is 
written on the stone. 
A plainer stone stands 
at the head of the 
grave of the third son of 
the Prince and Prin- 
cess, with the words, 
“* Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto me.” 
stables of the Prince are alone 
a journey down to Norfolk to 


The 


worth 


PAST THE PRIVATE DRIVE, SANDRINGHAM. 
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see. The building, painted white and 
blue, is, of course, constructed on the 
most approved principles. The Princess 
rarely spends a day without making a 
morning call on her ponies, and comes, 
too, laden with apples, carrots, sugar, 
and bread for their benefit. The ponies 
reserved for her four-in-hand are particu- 
larly fascinating, and before I forget their 
names, here they are: ‘‘ Huffy,” “ Puffy,” 





reason I do not know, there is a wondrous 
yellow - painted buggy frequently driven 
by the Prince, a Hungarian sledge the 
most luxurious possible, padded and lined 
with rose-coloured cloth, Russian sledges, 
Norwegian carrioles, Norfolk carts, and 
traps of every possible description. 

Before leaving the grounds I must not 
forget the lovely little dairy—the Prin- 
cess’s own, where she and her daughters 








SANDRINGHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


‘*‘ Beans,” ‘‘ Bene.” In the saddle-room, 
which is full to overflowing with sets of 
harness (I may mention that the Prince 
and Princess have a taste for brown 
harness), are many mementoes of trainers 
and jockeys, and an amusing carica- 
ture of the Prince of Wales surrounded 
by his friends at the race - meeting at 
Newmarket is framed and hung upon the 
wall. 

As for the carriages, I could not count 
them! Besides the char-d-banc, given by 
the Duke of Sutherland to the Prince, 
and called the Gold Pie Brake, for what 
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usually repair to tez when the weather is 
fine ; or the kennels, with room for about 
eighty dogs, all beautifully kept, and 
where all pets, excepting the toy-terriers, 
are lodged in their master’s or mistress’s 
absence. 

Within doors the scene is one of 
supreme cosiness. It is a regular English 
home, and the life spent there is essentially 
English. As for the furniture, it is most 
luxurious, and needs, I think, no further 
description. Wherever you may go, 
upstairs or downstairs or in my lady’s 
chamber, is a profusion of palms, and 


F 
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during the Prince and Princess’s stay at 
the Hall the conservatories are just ran- 
sacked. The house appears a perfect 


bower of flowers, for the Princess wills 
it so. 

Close by the conservatory you find the 
Princess’s own private sitting-room, and a 
few doors off the Prince’s writing-room. 
And there is—happy thought !—a regular 
little post-office in the house, where stamps 


THE MARE ** STAR OF 


DENMARK ”’ 


and money-orders, etc., may be bought, 
and telegrams sent. 

No more generous landlord than the 
Prince can be found throughout the length 
and breadth of England. He and his 
gentle Princess are simply adored round 
about their Norfolk home, and deservedly, 
for they make their people’s troubles their 
own, and are never known to forget a 
kindly face, however humble. 


AND FOAL * DAGMAR.” 


Belonging to the Princess of Wales. 
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By MRS. COMYNS CARR. 


. OR’, yes, "Melia’s off to the ’op- 

L. pickin’ again, sure enough,” 
grumbled a shrivelled and careworn little 
woman, who stood bent over an ironing- 
board just inside a poor cottage on the 
brow of the hill. ‘“‘ Though, as I says to 
her, it’d be more worth my while for ye to 
stay at home to-day and help me with this 
washin’, for it’s more than one pair of 
hands can do to get all them shirts ready 
to go ’ome to the Priory to-night.” 

“Why, ye ought to make that girl mind 
ye better, Mrs. Shaw, indeed ye ought,” 
declared the neighbour to whom this 
feeble complaint was addressed, and who 
stood poised on the threshold, twisting 
the pinch of starch that she had come to 
borrow in a paper, and throwing back her 
advice as she prepared to descend the 
steps into the road. 

** Well, it don’t seem much use talkin’ 
to girls nowadays,” moaned the mother 
helplessly. ‘‘ They’re all so mighty sure 
they know all about it. In my time it 
weren't considered respectable for a 
young woman to go ’op- pickin’ all by 
’erself like that; but, Lor’, things is all 
changed since I were young.” 

“* Maybe they ain’t so much changed as 
you think for, "Liza Shaw,” nodded the 
neighbour—Martha Jones by name—sen- 
tentiously. ‘‘ There’s some as say she’s 
too much with the men, is your daughter ; 
there ’s some as says as she’s too fond o’ 
feathers and fashions and sich-like; and 
there ’s some as can chaff her about them 
dark lanes of a summer night.” 

Mrs. Shaw flushed all over her poor 
wrinkled, sallow face as she put down one 
iron and took up another with a trembling 
hand, holding it to her cheek to test the 
heat. 

‘“‘T should like to know who they can be, 
then,” said she with a note of righteous 
indignation in her quivering voice. “I 
never did ’old with them dark lanes, 
and ’Melia knows it; but when it comes to 
be’aving—well, there, "Melia may be a bit 
light-’earted—I don’t say she’s not—but 
she comes o’ respectable folk, and none 
can say contrairy to that.” 


‘*Oh, Lor’ bless you, yes; no offence, 
I’m sure,” declared Martha Jones, re- 
treating. ‘Girls will be girls, so I say. 
But I’d make her do a bit at them shirts 
to-night. ’Tis but fair to you.” 

She nodded in an offhand, friendly way 
as she shambled down the rough brick 
steps to the road—the matter dismissed 
from hermind. But the poor widow drew 
many a laboured sigh from her aching 
breast as the iron passed quickly or slowly 
over the white linen ; and when she stepped 
to the threshold now and then to look to 
the children playing in the road there was 
more than the usual fret of work unfinished 
and worry to come on her weary face, and 
Martha Jones’s friendly advice was the 
cause. 

Meanwhile, in the sun-steeped hop- 
gardens down the hill towards the sea, 
"Melia was taking her fill of health and 
fun. 

It was very hot; beyond the waste of 
yellow turf—trelieved by the richer brown of 
nodding grasses at seedtime, and by the 
green of rushes along the sides of brackish 
dykes, all of which went to form the mellow 
plain between the village on the hill and 
the ocean in the distance—blue waves 
rippled in the sunlight, the shallow water 
farther out streaked with purple shadows 
till a yellow dash in the distance told of 
scarce covered sands. 

She was a tall, powerful, dark girl, in 
every particular opposite to the fragile 
woman over the ironing- board. Some 
strain of gipsy blood in the unknown past 
must have bred those deep, dark eyes and 
kindled the quick flash that pride, anger, 
or pleasure would stir in their brown soft- 
ness. And in her gait, too, and her move- 
ments there was a fullness and a freedom 
foreign to the less well-developed persons 
of most of her companions. Was it any 
wonder that the lads liked her, that her 
merry spirit and her hearty ways kept them 
good-tempered and civil, when a gloomy 
face would sour the best of them—that 
’Melia Shaw was a favourite with every 
male creature, and not quite so popular 
with her own sex ? 
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But for that, truth to tell, she seemed to 
care but little. She was hail-fellow-well- 
met with everybody—girl and boy alike; 
but if anybody presumed to “ cheek” her, 
or to interfere with what she considered it 


person was a hard-featured woman of about 
forty, who was cordially hated in the field 
because she never looked up from her 
work, but picked more poles in an hour 
than anybody else to right or left of her. 


“‘ THERE ’S SOME AS SAY SHE’S TOO MUCH WITH THE MEN, IS YOUR DAUGHTER.” 


right and proper to do, that person repented 
of his or her indiscretion in a very short 
space of time. ; 

And to-day someone had ventured to 
interfere with ’Melia, and was ‘“ catch- 


ing it hot” in return. The imprudent 


‘““Ye didn’t get much out o’ the lads 
yerself seemingly when you was young, 
Miss Crutch,” the girl was retorting with 
a merry toss of her black head. ‘‘ Maybe 
we young ’uns know a way worth two 0” 
that nowadays.” 
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And there was a roar of laughter in the 
field at her words, for Miss Crutch was a 
single woman. 

“Yer pore mother wouldn’t be pleased 
to ’ear ye speak so, anyway,” remarked 
the spinster severely. 

** You leave my mother alone,” retorted 
’Melia, with one of those quick flashes 
from her bright eyes. ‘* She knowed her 
way about, anyway.” 

Another laugh around, but Miss Crutch 
said sourly, ‘‘ Ay, pore soul, much of a way 
she cut out for herself! A widder in the 
prime o’ life wi’ a pack of ungrateful 
children to moil and slave for. No wonder 
she’s broke and old afore her time.” 

‘Who says as they ’re ungrateful °” said 
’Melia. 

‘‘ Them as sees the eldest on ’em racin’ 
round to please ’erself instead of ’elpin’ 
her,” retorted the old maid. 

‘‘Well, she don’t want _your’elp to mind 
’em anyway,” giggled the girl, turning to 
empty her pocketful of hops into the bin 
and meeting as she did so the grave eyes of 
a thick-set man of quiet aspect who was 
lifting fresh poles for the pickers. 

She lowered her own that were not in 
the habit of falling before anyone’s gaze, 
and her laugh was less confident as she 
added : ‘* There’s earnin’ as well as ’elpin’, 
ye see.” 

“Oh, I say, ow much o’ your earnin’s 
goes ome, eh, Melia?” sneered a fat girl 
hard by; but her mouth was stopped by a 
young fellow who brushed past her quickly, 
and, stooping over ’Melia, pulled a hop- 
pole out of the ground for her that was 
trying even her strength, and laid it across 
for her ready to pick. The elder man, who 


was going on steadily with his own work, ' 


smiled a little, and the girl who had spoken 
cried out, “‘ Lor! it ain’t everyone of us 
gets ‘hat done for us!” 

*Melia looked a little conscious as she 
said, ‘‘ Ye ’adn’t no call to do it, thank ye, 
Mr. Farr. Mr. Wilkins ’ere”—nodding 
towards the other man—“‘lays ’em ready for 
us.” : ; 

But she looked pleased as any girl 
would have looked, and blushed a bit 
under her brown skin at something the 
fellow said to her in an undertone. The 
girls around sniggered and _ whispered 
together, but the next minute ’Melia threw 
her jokes and laughter around her in just 
the same wholesale and_ indiscriminate 


manner as usual, and the lads took heart of 


grace again and gathered round her—each 
confident that he could oust the stranger 
from her favour—and she was, as always, 
the centre of life and fun and _ banter. 
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Only he whom she had called Mr. Wilkins 
held aloof, and went on steadily with his 
work without paying her any attention, 
without even laying the poles as near to 
her hand as he did to that of many 
another girl, and she—strange to say— 
never flung him even one of her lightly 
casual words, never appealed to him for 
his opinion, as she laughingly did to so 
many others. 

“A good ’usband ?” she was saying now 
with her merriest manner. ‘ Well, now, 
I wonder what sort that’d be? Some tell 
ye one thing and some another, till ye 
don’t know what to believe, pon my word 
ye don’t. ’Ere’s Johnnie says he’ll give 
me every blessed thing I can want; but 
Lor’ bless me, ’ow can I tell what I shall 
want? A proper mand find out for ye, 
and give it ye into the bargain! ” 

The laugh went round louder than ever 
at this, and Johnnie declared he would find 
out fast enough, but he was told that 
as he had never made a good shot at her 
tastes yet she wasn’t likely to have any 
confidence in him for the future, and 
Johnnie, crestfallen, fell into the rear. 

“Nay,” continued she, ‘‘ there’s some 
as’ll tell ye a woman’s happiest when the 
man leads her a devil’s life; but there, I 
say it’s according to taste again, and ’ow 
am I to know till I’ve tried? No, no, 
there’s many a lad’s good for a day’s lark- 
ing that’d never do to settle down with! 
So ye may all take it 1 mean to lark around 
a bit more yet awhile, and there’s no tellin’ 
at all who I shall take in the end.” 

“TI wouldn’t wait too long, Melia. Ye 
mightn’t get asked so often as you think 
for,” sneered the fat girl again; and 
*Melia — ready, as usual — said that of 
course there was that danger to fear, but 
that she would take her chance all the same. 
And at that the lads laughed so vexatiously 
loud that the girls were vexed and bit 
their lips. By all of which it is to be 
surmised that, fond as ’Melia was of frolic 
and flattery, she had never given even the 
smallest portion of herself away, thus far, 
and, as her poor mother had proudly said 
of her, was no more than a bit light- 
hearted. Only to-day, for the first time, 
she had not been quite honest with herself, 
and if she had chosén to confess it, dd 
know who she would take in the end— 
provided he asked her ! 

But there was the rub. He had not yet 
asked her. There had been larking enough, 
but nothing serious; and though you 
might possibly know how far you dared go 
with a lad of your own village whom you 
had known all your life, you did not feel 
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quite so sure with a London chap, for the 
ways of London chaps were cruel and 
uncertain, and everybody said you must 
needs beware of them if you did not want 
to be led astray; and, though ’Melia 
wanted as much fun as she could get, 
she had no intention of being led astray. 


So, if the truth were known, ’Melia was 
rather cross with herself than otherwise 
that it should just happen to be this 
London chap who had made her feel some- 
thing that she had never somehow felt for 
any lad before. She didn’t recognise it to 
herself as love, and she had scorned to 
acknowledge it at first, but she knew very 
well now in the depths of her heart 
that it was stronger than her will, and that 
she would take that Mr. Farr fast enough 


TRYST. 


if he were to ask her. What was it in him 
that was making a fool of her? There 
was many a better-looking man among her 
own acquaintance, and he had not even 
any of the dash that one was wont to expect 
in one bred in the great world ; while as for 
his condition in life, it was absolutely dark 


to her, and she had always supposed she 
would not sell her universally acknow- 
ledged charms but to a high bidder. 

So ’Melia was ashamed of herself when— 
as the hoppers wandered up the hill again 
that day at the sunsetting—she found 
herself loitering behind with the chap from 
London, and actually consenting to a tryst 
for that very night under the lea of the 
down beneath the windmill—a moonlight 
tryst with a stranger, a thing that she had 
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never done in her life before—gadabout 
as she too truly was, though not in the 
sense in which the neighbours hinted it. 
Yes, Melia was ashamed of herself, but 
she was going to do it all the same! So, 
of course, she was none the better pleased 
when Mr. Wilkins—meeting her on the 
meadow’s brow after she had parted from 
her new swain—said, speaking to her for 
the first time that day, “‘’Melia Shaw, 
there’s Miss Crutch waitin’ for ye round 
by the oast-house. She's got a word to 
say to ye afore ye goes home.” 

He spoke very seriously, looking her 
straight in the eyes as he had done once 
before that day in the hop-field. There 
was nothing to take offence at either in 
the words or the look ; yet ’Melia fired up. 
Her conscience was sore, and it did her 
good to fly out at somebody, and so she 
made sure that the “‘ word” that was 
going to be said was a word of warning 
about that which she knew she was doing 
amiss. 

“I haven’t got nothing to say to Miss 
Crutch,” cried she quickly. ‘‘She’s a 
nasty old backbitin’ crosspatch, and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to take nothin’ from ’er.” 

Still the man looked at her quietly. 

“Do you know what ’tis she’s got to 
say to ye ?” asked he. 

‘I can make a good guess at it,” said 
she, with a toss of her head and a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Miss Crutch never got no 
courtin’ ’erself, and she don’t like them 
as do.” 

“‘There’s courtin’ and courtin’,” began 
Wilkins in a low voice, ‘‘and there’s a 
time for everythin” but she inter- 
rupted him passionately. 

‘‘There’s folks as thinks a girl must 
needs be a born fool if she thinks fit to 
take her own way,” cried she fiercely, but 
there was a quiver as of tears in her voice. 
‘“‘ But, Lor’ bless me, it’s yourself ye’ve got 
to choose for, and ye must choose your 
own—come what may.” 

“Ay, that may be,” echoed the man, 
and she was far too preoccupied to note 
the wistful way in which he said it. 
‘“* But young maids can’t allers be ’spected 
to know all the ways o’ this wicked 
world. We’ve knowed ye a little ’un, 
ye see, and we don’t want ye to come to 
no’arm.” 

“’Arm!” exclaimed ’Melia impetu- 
ously, firing up at once; but he stopped 
her. 

“‘ Well, anyways,” he said quietly, “ye 
won’t be thinkin’ o’ courtin’ just now ? 
’Tain’t about that as Miss Crutch was 
wantin’ to speak with ye.” 


, 
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‘“* What then?” answered she moodily, 
as was not her wont. 

‘“* Maybe ye had best go up and see,” 
said he. But as she still stood still, with 
ruffled brow, uneasily twisting a piece of 
grass round her fingers, and as though 
meditating further speech, he added 
gently, ‘“‘ Yer mother’s sick.” 

The change was instantaneous. She 
did not say a word, but she flashed a 
quick, frightened look at him, and turned 
on her heel and fled. He looked after her 
pitifully as her tall figure flitted down the 
lane beside the wind-twisted pine-trees, 
behind whose red trunks the sun was 
setting in a sea of -crimson beyond the 
purple downs. He watched to see if she 
would look for Miss Crutch, but she 
passed the oast-house by on her right, 
and ran straight on down the lane till she 
came to the turning that led to her home. 

* % * * 

The moonlight fell into that lane the 
same night as the clock of the old Abbey 
struck its nine wavering strokes, fell so 
full upon it that the shadow of the pines 
lay hard and black upon its whiteness, and 
that the figure of a man sauntering leisurely 
along between its low stone walls was 
conspicuous as in broad daylight. He 
had come up from the camp in the marsh- 
land below, where the fires of those 
“hoppers” who were not villagers 
burned brightly in the still night; he 
left the oast-houses on his left, and 
before he came to the farm on the right 
he vaulted the low paling and made off 
across the down to the windmill. He was 
not an inhabitant or he would have known 
that that was not the shortest way from 
the plain to his destination. And there— 
on the slopes under the great spreading 
arms of the mill, with the dykes wandering 
rippleless across the plain below, like 
winding streams of molten metal in the 
moonlight — this man waited awhile 
patiently. He was not used to waiting, and 
the scene before him engrossed him but 
little, so that when the ashes of his pipe had 
burned themselves out and the moon was 
riding high in the heavens, he grew weary 
of the tryst, and slowly but surely incensed 
against the girl who had broken it. He 
was no beauty—many even said that he 
was an ugly chap—but he knew that he 
always got his way with women, and not 
infrequently even with men, and he never 
troubled himself to wonder why, and 
would have been very much surprised 
if he had been told that it was because 
folk were in a certain sense afraid of 
him—afraid not of his strength but of his 
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selfishness—of the selfishness that always 
managed to take that for which it had no 
intention of paying. 

It was the first time he remembered 
being baulked of what he had intended 
to get, and his fury grew as the minutes 
sped past He ground out a fierce 
oath from between the white teeth that 
were the most conspicuous thing in 
his face, and turned back across the 
down. The “ public” lay but a little way 
down the road to the village. He could 
soon forget Melia Shaw, and she should 
repent bitterly of her folly. 

Was ’Melia repenting already, and 
was it really of her folly that she was 
repenting—of the folly of her wild and 
misguided craving ? Or was she mourning 
the broken tryst that it-was now too late 
to keep ? 

Who can tell? Anyway,a duty had 
fallen across her path, so plain and strong 
that she saw nothing else for the moment ; 
for on the bed in the corner of the little 
cottage on the brow of the hill Widow 
Shaw lay motionless, speechless—struck 
down in the midst of her work—the soul 
only alive still, and eager as it looked forth, 
piteous and beseeching, from the weary 
grey cyes. 

“It’s them 


shirts she’s frettin’ over,’ 


said the neighbour, Martha Jones, standing 


at the foot of the bed as’ Melia 
white and scared. ‘“ Ye didn’t 
have left her to do it all. 
what ye ’re always after.” 

But Miss Crutch in the doorway, throw- 

ing a scornful glance at the girl, tossed her 
head. 
“Shirts,” echoed she with a laugh, 
shirts, indeed! A pore mother has got 
somethin’ worse than shirts to think about 
when she knows her daughter’s a- carryin’ 
on with good- for- nothing chaps as ’aven’t 
the fear o’ God so much : as in their back- 
bone. No wonder the Lord ’ave stricken 
so 

“* Hush, now, do there!” cried a kindlier 
woman who had risen from beside the 
bed, “‘ ye “ll drive the poor lass crazy. The 
doctor says as she’ll get over it this time, 
dear,” added she to ’Melia, “‘ but she’s 
got to be ep’ quiet, and he’ll call again 
presently.’ 

The girl had thrown herself on the bed, 
the younger children, who were standing 
huddled together in a corner, clinging on 
to her skirts. At the words she leapt to 
her feet. 

‘*'To be kep’ quiet!” echoed she fiercely, 
*“* Then clear out o’ here all of yer, if you 
please. 1’Il see as she’s kep’ quiet.” 


rushed in, 
ought to 
But it’s jest like 


“<c 
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The women quailed before her and 
made for the door, grumbling; all but she 
who had spoken last, on whose arm’ Melia 
laid a detaining hand. Then she threw 
herself once more on the bed. 

** Lord! to think they must needs prate 
like that just now!” moaned she. “And 
there ain’t no truth in it neither. No, 
mother, no, I ain’t a-carryin’ on with no 
chap, I ain’t. And I’m sorry I didn’t do 
the shirts for ye, I am. But they’ll all 
go ’ome to-night, same as if you was well— 
I swear they will, mother! Oh, Lord! 
she won’t speak to me—not a word! 
Whatever is it? Whatever shall I do?” 

No, the mother could not speak, but 
the tired eyes grew quiet and drooped 
presently in sleep, and there were tears in 
the black eyes of the daughter as she 
gazed on her ; and the neighbour, busying 
herself now about the supper and the 
children, cried as she answered. 

**She can’/ speak to ye, ’Melia,” said 
she. ‘‘She’s’ad a stroke. But she won't 
die this time. They often lives years arter 
the first, only they can’t never do no work 
again. Ye’ll ’ave to work for the lot. 
It’s ’ard on ye, dear, but ye’ve ’ad yer 
turn.” 

And as she sat through the silent night, 
watching tenderly over the mother whom 
she had neglected, and who had so bravely 
toiled for her and so proudly defended 
her, ’Melia looked her future quietly in 
the face. 

Yes; she to work for the 
no more larking. 
more love-making 


would have 
lot. There would be 
Would there be no 
either? Would she never find that out 
which she had not even desired to know 
till of late, which she had been so nearly 
finding out to-night? The sound com- 
mon-sense of her peasant nature told her 
that it was more than likely. How many 
men would care to saddle themse ‘Ives with 
a bed-ridden mother and a parcel of 
brats ? 

Was ’Melia repenting as he had said 
she should repent—repenting that broken 
tryst that she knew in her heart she should 
never, never keep? All her life she had 
always had what she wanted. But she 
had never wanted anything as she wanted 
the love of this one man, who was a 
stranger to her, and who was even now 
tramping away from her, miles away 
already along the dusty road that led to 
the nearest town. 

% % * % 

Every year when the harvest moon drew 
near the hoppers gathered into the camp 
beneath the hill, and made their fires 
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** SHE ’S GOT TO BE KEP’ QUIET.” 
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beside the straw huts in the hollow, and 
every year the picking went on busily in 
the fields; but there were some folk who 
said that there never was such a merry 
‘‘hopping ” as there had been that year— 
for ’Melia never got time to go back to it. 

She worked hard to keep the laundry 
work together, and she did it, though 
there were folk enough that said she 
would never succeed. One by one the 
children grew up, and were put to service 
or to a trade, and at last the mother was 
laid to rest in the graveyard, and ’Melia 
was left with only one of her brood at her 
heels. 


It had been a hard fight, and, save 
for one hand that had often been 
stretched out for her in the dark and 
unknown to herself—she had fought it 
unaided. 

There had been no time, as she had 
guessed, for larking, or trysting, or love- 
making. And it was in a very quiet 
spirit that one autumn Sabbath, when the 
hops were all in, "Melia Shaw walked to 
church with one Bill Wilkins, and said a 
gentle and quite untremulous “ Yes” to 
the old question that is for ever being 
asked and answered in so many and varied 
moods. 





Svver’ James 9S 


A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


On the morning of St. Mark’s Day, tf one cooks at the ashes left overnight and finds a footprint there, 


@ death will occur in the house during the ensuing year. 
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E had been spending a couple of 
months on the western coast of 


Scotland, far from the haunts of men, in 
the purest, most exhilarating air, and amid 
the wildest and most romantic scenery. 

Occasionally when looking inland across 
a stretch of heathery moorland we descried 
far off adown the misty ravine the branch- 
ing antlers of some “monarch of the 
glen,” while high above us against the 
lowering clouds, eagle or peregrine sailed 
in superb circles out over the sea without 
any apparent movement of its broad 
wings. 

In this paradise of the bird-collector 
we were continually surrounded by 
thousands of birds winging their way from 
the spray-beaten cliffs, and filling the air 
with their shrill, plaintive cries, distinctly 
audible above the blusterous tempest 
and roaring surge of that iron - bound 
coast. 

Here we witnessed at close quarters and 
for the first time in their natural surround- 
ings the beautifully rounded forms and 
majestic flight of many of the larger and 
more uncommon gulls, and were able to 
compare their slow and languid move- 
ments on the wing with the rapid, twink- 
ling, arrow-like flight of the oyster-catchers 
and other members of the same family. 

So many different species of these charm- 
ing denizens of sea and-rock confronted 


us within easy reach that we often lost 
the opportunity of securing a specimen 
from sheer excitement and indecision as to 
which particular bird we ought to select. 
Too often, it is to be feared, was our 
temptation too strong to acknowledge 
the gentle spirit of Grahame’s beautiful 
lines— 

Scare, if ye will, his timid wing away, 

But, oh? let not the leaden viewless shower 

Volleyed from flashing tube arrest his flight, 

And fill ‘his tuneful gasping bill with blood— 
and more specimens fell to our guns than 
we really required for our small collection 
of preserved British birds. 

Often when ensconced in our rocky 
ambush, flocks of feathered mariners would 
drift low along the shore, over our heads, 
and fora moment the jagged outline of 
pointed wing and delicately white under- 
parts would gleam brightly from the dark 
and stormy cloud, the next instant to 
vanish as quickly as they had appeared, 
their weird cries borne back upon the 
wind— 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
a few splendid specimens of which bird 
we were fortunate enough to obtain, 
together with many of the rarer marine 
ducks, and several of the smaller kinds 
of those elegant little wanderers of the 
wave, the terns, or ‘‘ sea-swallows.” These, 
with quite a number of the different slender 
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little plovers, and various species of 
sand-pipers made up a most respectable 
and interesting addition to our collection. 

Our time was now drawing to a close, 
and we were beginning to feel solicitous 











ENTRANCE TO THE STUDIO. 


for the satisfactory preservation of the 
precious souvenirs of that never-to-be- 
forgotten jaunt, spent with Nature in all her 
pristine beauty, amid sights and sounds to 
us the most enchanting. Upon broaching 
this question to our host the evening 
before our departure from Scotland, he 
advised our taking a southerly pilgrimage 
to that town where great Shakspere’s 
heart first beat. Here fortune favoured us, 
for we fell in with a genius in whose 
studios we found abundant proofs to 
assure us that our highly prized specimens, 
under the magic of his touch, would wear 
again the witchery of pose and outline 
which charmed us in the wilds. 

This faithful interpreter of nature placed 
before us specimens instinct with life, the 
fidelity so close as to make us think they 
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surely breathed. Action was indicated 
with such truth that it seemed as if again— 


The antler’d monarch of the waste 
Toss’d his beam’d frontlet to the sky, 


with eye, ear, and nostril all alert, lip, 
muscle, and vein as full, softly rounded, 
and truthfully proportioned as in life. 
Never before had we seen the poetry of 
nature reproduced with such consummate 
artistic skill and fidelity. 

Unhesitatingly shown the modus operandi 
adopted to produce these pleasing results, 
we learned that the means employed in 
mounting the heads of the larger animals 
partook to a great extent of the sculptor’s 
art, and required an accurate anatomical 
knowledge largely gained from the close 
observation and study of the living animal 
both in confinement and in its natural 
state. 

In the course of a short conversation 
this artist informed us that after an experi- 
ence of over twenty years he has arrived 
at what he considers to be the only 
way of faithfully rendering the anatomy 
and characteristic features so beautifully 
developed in the head of a stag. 

In the first place, then, after removal of 
the skin and flesh, together with that part 
of the top of the skull carrying the antlers, 
the skull is cleaned and is then ready to 
receive the clay, which is modelled upon it 
until the original shape and proportions of 
the flesh, muscles, cartilages, etc., are 
obtained. It is now necessary to see that 
the skin fits over this clay-covered skull as 
in life, and having by this means gauged 
the correctness of the latter, the skin is 
lifted from it and a plaster cast taken of the 


model. This casting in its turn requires 
careful treatment, for although it is a 


counterpart of the clay-covered skull, a 
large amount of skilful carving of the 
hard plaster is necessary in order still 
further to accentuate and develop the 
salient features originally modelled. More 
particularly is this needful with regard to 
the channel between the lips, the nostrils, 
and the glandular cavity at the inner 
corner of each eye, all of which must 
possess the depth and appearance of 
beautiful mobility so strongly characteristic 
of the animal. ‘The antlers are now fixed 
to the cast, a matter quickly accomplished 
by scooping out a depression at the upper 
part of the cast to receive the connecting 
strip of skull from which they spring, 
around and behind which plaster of Paris 
is then poured and allowed to flow into 
the large cavity at the back of the cast. 
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Perhaps one of the most difficult opera- 
tions now presents itself in the fixing of 
the head to the neck so as to give the 
whole an easy graceful toss (as seen in 
Fig.1). To attain this desired effect, great 
judgment has to be exercised in determin- 
ing with precision not only the arrange- 
ment of the head and neck with respect to 
each other, but also in securing the proper 
outward and upward sweep of the neck, 
the large muscles of which, we learned, are 
replaced in bulk by peat (chosen for 
its lightness) covered with plaster of 
Paris. At this point a great deal of the 
“life” and expression so essential to 
the finished trophy depends upon a 
correct estimate of certain subtle lines 
and ‘“‘twists” governing the pose; the 
choice of which involves the close con- 
sideration of a complexity of angles. We 
were, however, informed that in many 
cases the attainment of these pleasing 
results is completely frustrated at the out- 
set by the limited length of the skin of the 
neck, which the gillies, as a rule, have a 
thoughtless knack of cutting off too short. 
This is a fatal mistake, and makes it quite 
impossible to get the desired pose of the 
head without bringing the antlers into 
contact with the wall from which the head 
depends. 

At this stage was amply demonstrated 
to us the necessity of paring from the skin 
all traces of superfluous flesh, etc., adhering 
to it; and indeed the skin is rendered as 
thin as possible, while the greatest care 
has to be taken to avoid perforation of the 
outer surface. Although this operation is 
mechanical, it is nevertheless attended with 
difficulty. Before placing the skin upon 
the model the latter is coated with an 
adhesive substance, so that the skin shall 
fit closely down upon the inequalities, and 
show the smallest anatomical details in 
their natural position and characteristic 
action. The skin, being now finally drawn 
over the head, is carefully pressed into place ; 
and the ease and exactness with which it 
accommodates itself to the conformation 
of the model fully bear out the soundness 
and artistic value of the novel methods 
here employed. The foregoing remarks are 
particularly applicable with respect to the 
nostrils, the outer edges of which, in the 
living animal, describe compound curves 
of great beauty, and mark the boundary 
line along w hich the short hair of the face 
gives place to the inner pinky flesh-coloured 
skin. This feature, perhaps more than any 
other in a preserved head, at once betrays 
the clumsy handling and inartistictreatment 
of the ordinary taxidermist, for the least 


deviation of outline immediately displaces 
the dividing line above referred to, and is 
responsible for the widespread distortion 
so glaringly apparent in all the mounted 
heads we had hitherto seen. It was, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that we 
noted the perfect success of this admirable 
method in maintaining a strict adherence 
to nature’s lines. As the skin under these 
circumstances suffers no undue tightness 
in one place and looseness in another, it 
follows that the hair is undisturbed, and 
retains all its soft and natural appearance. 

To prevent contraction of the skin when 
drying a number of pieces of cork are 
next fixed with needle-points (as in Fig. z) 
upon various parts of the head, but chiefly 
where depressions occur, from which the 
skin might otherwise slightly rise in the 
course of drying 

Another item which largely contributes 
to the general lifelike effect attained 
under this treatment consists in the faith- 
ful imitation of the living eye, used in 
place of the expressionless circular and 
button -like article ordinarily adopted, 
which is here altogether discarded. Those 
familiar with the appearance of the red 


A STAG’S HEAD AS FIRST RECEIVED. 


deer know that its large expressive eyes 
appear to be oval, and that an elongated 
oval is the actual shape of the deeply dark 
blue pupil, surrounded by an iris of various 
changeful shades of sober tints. By using 
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specially made eoncave glasses of oval 
form, which our artistic friend paints on 
the inside to imitate exactly the colour 
and markings of the real eye, all the deep, 
liquid, and essentially deer-like expression 
is preserved. 

In recent years the deerstalking season 
has brought an ever-increasing number of 
heads to these studios, among them many 
‘‘ royals” and several heads carrying four- 
teen points and upwards. Numbers of 


Fig. 1.—A Stage in the Fixing of the Head to 
the Neck. 

Fig. 2.—Pieces of Cork affixed to 
Contraction of the Skin. 


prevent 


these magnificent trophies now adorn the 
walls of the first homes in the kingdom, 
and many a noble stag again looks down 
with startled interest upon those to whom 
it once resigned— 


The graceful honours of its head. 


Our Illustration, taken from a photograph, 


of a head mounted by our friend for 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by whom 
the stag was shot in Balmoral deer forest, 
shows a peculiar and unusual growth of 
antlers. 


That the new method we have described 
is appreciated was clearly apparent to us 
by the mass of antlers we were shown 
belonging to heads in course of being 
set up at the time of our visit; in 
addition to which we also saw trophies 
which had come in from all parts of 
the globe, including heads of bison, 
buffalo, elk, wapiti, water-buck, wild sheep, 
tigers, leopards, lynx, etc., all of which, of 
course, were dealt with in the manner we 
have endeavoured to explain. 

Turning from these we were introduced 
to the taxidermist’s talented son, who was 
setting up a peregrine falcon as depicted 
in our sketch; and in this instance we 
were much interested in noting the skilful 
application of many little touches which 
would give life and “ go” to the finished 
specimen. 

Among a large and varied collection of 
beautifully mounted British and foreign 
birds, one group which impressed us as 
being intensely dramatic and real consisted 
of a golden eagle attacking a roe deer, an 
Illustration of which we give from a 
photograph. This eagle was an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen (a female), measuring 
over seven feet from tip to tip of wings. 
The eyes of this grand bird, and those of 
some perfect specimens of the eagle owl 
near by, were so intensely expressive that 
we were puzzled to know how the effect 
could have been obtained, but on closer 
examination found the secret to lie not so 
much in the eyes themselves as in the 
preservation of the overhanging brow, 
manipulation of the eyelids, and pose of 
the head. In all birds of prey there exists 
a projecting bony plate or eyebrow (more 
particularly pronounced in the larger 
species), admirably adapted for shading 
the eyes of diurnal birds when pursuing 
their prey in the face of the sun, thus 
giving them an immense advantage over 
the fugitive minus this protection; and, of 
course, the same advantage is enjoyed 
by the more or less nocturnal marauders 
when winging their way in light too strong 
for their normal powers of vision. It is 
for the most part this overhanging eyebrow 
which gives the keen sinister scowl so 
eminently a characteristic expression more 
or less pronounced in all the family of 
raptores. 

This all - important feature we had 
hitherto found almost universally over- 
looked by ordinary taxidermists, an omis- 
sion entailing tameness and want of spirit 
instead of the quick, life-like gleam of 
expression so ably caught in the specimens 
that were now under our examination. 
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A considerable number of the beautiful 
Birds of the wandering wing 
which we examined in this congenial 
nestling spot of genius were mounted 
amid built-up surroundings, arranged, 
modelled, and coloured with startling 
originality of design, but always in strict 
accordance with the characteristics of the 
habitats of the birds set up. This added 
charm of suitable environment, copied 
with a faithfulness to colour and detail 
sufficient to defy the closest scrutiny, is 
still further en- 
hanced by being 


give to it a pre-eminence and charm far in 
advance of taxidermy as known to the 
world at large. These necessary quali- 
fications call forth to no small extent the 
aptitude and inventive talent of poet, 
sculptor, and artist, and the extreme rarity 
of a mind gifted with the attributes of this 
trio doubtless accounts in a large degree 
for the poverty of creative originality, deft 
manipulation, and sympathetic appreciation 
of natural beauty so painfully apparent in 
the large collections of our museums and 
scientific institu- 
tions. 





made to form the 
foreground of a 
boldly painted 
scene, the com- 
position and 
colouring of 
which are clever- 
ly arranged to 
disguise the line 
of contact where 
the groundwork 
blends into the 
picture. This 
pleasing decep- 


tion is so 


cunningly accom- 
plished that the 


eye wanders with- 
out the slightest 
check from the 
sedgy shore of— 
Lonely mere and 
solitary stream, 


through grey wil- 
lowy vistas, the 
Haunts of coot and 
hern. 


In the settings 
of sterner sub- 
jects, such as the larger birds of prey, the 
effect thus produced is striking and grand 
in the extreme, where the rocky sides of 
isolated hoary peak and lofty crag—thrones 
of the golden eagle and ger-falcon—de- 
scend precipitously into gloomy depths of 
misty glen to be lost among the tops 
of ghostly pines, while in the remoter 
distance— 


A mist-wreath hath the mountain’s brow. 


Originality of conception and force of 
handling, combined with a deep and 
instinctive knowledge of the innate cha- 
racteristics of animal and bird life, are 
alike indispensable to the successful 
rendering of those subtle touches of 
nature which distinguish all this work and 
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HEAD OF STAG SHOT BY 
IN BALMORAL FOREST. 


When dis- 
coursing upon the 
various branches 
of his art, our new 
friend expressed 
some very de- 
cided opinions, 
certainly borne 
out by the many 
splendid and 
practical demon- 
strations he had 
placed before us. 
His views as to 
the best means 
of mounting fish 
appeared to us 
to be the most 
effective for dis- 
playing and pre- 
serving their 
beauty of form 
and brilliance of 
colouring. His 
mode of  pro- 
cedure is to 
manipulate the 
fish itself into 
the position as 
regards shape 
which it will ultimately assume, and then 
make from it direct a plaster mould. Of 
course, the casting obtained from this 
mould is a facsimile of the original, and 
exactly fits the skin when the latter is 
folded around it, afterwards to receive the 
finishing touches which bring out all the 
necessary iridescent freshness and brilliant 
metallic lights. Instead of mounting the 
finny specimens in the usual stiff and 
conventional way by suspending them as 
though in the act of swimming, we found 
that a far superior and more attractive 
plan is here adopted by representing them 
as lying gracefully on a bank as though 
just caught and thrown carelessly aside. 
Another advantage in favour of this 
method of treatment is that it affords an 
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opportunity of introducing behind the fish a 
suitable landscape into which the ground-work 
can be made to merge, whereby a very pleasing 
ensemble may be obtained. 

Just before taking our departure we en- 
countered a tame rook, which hopped a short 
distance out of our way and eyed us with 
considerable suspicion. This bird, now nearly 
twelve years of age, has always enjoyed the 
perfect liberty of unclipped wing, and has a very 
curious history. Its first start in the world was 
of a down-hill character, for it fell from the 


“ RICHARD ’S 
HIMSELF 
AGAIN.”” 


WORKING FROM LIFE. 


nest before it could fly, but luckily, a good claimed attention than the “tough little 
Samaritan was at hand, who brought it to worm,” and on no account now can the 
its present home, where it was fed almost _ bird be persuaded to touch one. Though 
exclusively on earth-worms. On arriving it escaped its first anxiety (rook-pie), its 
at rookhood, however, more dainty morsels _ life has been chequered by many mishaps. 
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Some time ago it picked up a half-inch 
screw, of which its friends endeavoured to 
dispossess it, but were horrified on seeing 
the bird swallow it. This it was feared 
would prove fatal, but not so; good diges- 
tion waited on appetite, and soon Richard 
was himself again. This remarkable bird 
is very fond of beer and shows also a 
strong liking for the soothing effects of 
the fragrant weed, for when enveloped in 
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is somewhat longer than the upper, which 
crosses it near the tip. This curious 
feature sometimes forcibly strikes the 
stranger in more ways than one if he 
ruffles the dignity of this sable individual, 
who very quickly makes him feel himself 
“* before the beak.” 

Among many birds and animals which 
here unconsciously pose as living models 
we noticed a fox, the tamest we had ever 





GOLDEN EAGLE ATTACKING 


circling wreaths of smoke from pipe or 
cigar its demonstrations of pleasure are 
as unmistakable as they are ludicrous. 
Shortly after its adventure with the screw 
the bird narrowly escaped drowning, for 
when rescued death had apparently taken 
place. However, its non-teetotal tendency 
being borne in mind, brandy was adminis- 
tered with the desired effect, and Corvus 
was soon striding about the premises 
again with his usual independent, self- 
assertive air. A _ peculiarity at once 
apparent in this bird is a malformation 
of the bill, the lower mandible of which 








A ROE-DEER. 


seen. Our artistic friend remarked to us 
that he had never mounted a fox’s head to 
his own satisfaction until he procured this 
useful and interesting model, and added 
that it would be quite impossible for any- 
one unfamiliar with the disposition of the 
animal to imagine the wonderful changes 
of its expression from _ pleasure to 
anger, and the evasive, cunning, and sus- 
picious glance with which it regards a 
stranger. 

Our attention was drawn from Reynard 
by the shrill cry of a lapwins evidently in 
distress, and on turning round we found 
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two jackdaws grossly illtreating this dainty, 
aristocratic-looking, and most inoffensive 
bird. After its rescue, it was discovered 
that in the fray “the tufted plover” had 
been deprived of its crest and several tail- 
feathers by its dusky assailants, perhaps 
with the mischievous idea of “ making 
both ends meet.” 

At the close of our entertaining visit to 
the studios of this ‘‘ Country Taxidermist” 
(whose high and varied artistic powers 


are inadequately embraced by the term) 
the conviction was borne in upon us 
that all those ideas we had seen bodied 
forth so true to nature were fostered and 
carried out by an all-absorbing love of art 
for art’s sake ; and of the man with artistic 
aspirations we would say, with Leighton, 
that he 
Must give his love 
As a religion to his art. 
A. J. Goopson. 
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By SHAN F. 


i. 


LEASE, Mr. John,” said Mary the 

“Pp servant, ‘‘ master’s sent me for 
ye; he’s above in the front parlour. 
An’ 54 

“What 
John, and 
I’m busy.” 

“T did, Sur. 
smashed an’ 
roared at me. 
wid.” 

‘What the sorrow now?” said John, 
and put down his wrench on the stones of 
the yard. ‘“‘ Roared ye say, Mary ?” 

‘““Ay. Och, Sur, spake him fair; don’t 
anger him worse. I know what ails him. 
Her mother was here a while ago—it’s 
that, Mr. John.” 

‘** Ay!” said John, and his face darkened. 
‘“‘“Ay! An’ what the devil brought her 
here?” He rose from his knees, turned 
down his shirt-sleeves over his brown 
arms, then took his sleeved waistcoat from 
the pole of the mowing-machine and 
buttoned it on. ‘Did she stay long, 
Mary ?” asked he. 

‘““No, Sur; only 
hee rd words. a 

*Ay,” said John, and turned towards 
the kitchen door. ‘‘ Oh, just so!” 

“Yell spake him fair, Mr. John ?” said 
Mary the servant, and ventured to lay her 
hand on his arm. “Och, ye will, Sur! Ye 
know I ’d—we’d be sorry to lose ye, Sur.” 

John hung on his heel for a step, and 
looked down at his little well- wisher 
standing bare-headed and bare-footed in 
her rags and tatters. 

‘“* Oh, ay,” he said, and laughed. ‘‘ Oh, 
ay. Never fear, Mary; I’ll speak him 
fair, true an’ fair as a die. An’ I’m thank- 
ful to you, me girl, for the hint ye gave 
me; it’s as well to know. Ay, it is.” 

Then his face fell solemn again, and, 
with his hands clasped across his back, he 
went in through the kitchen and along the 
red-flagged hall into the front parlour. 

James Hewitt was sitting in an old 
leather armchair reading from a news- 


asked Mr. 
“Tell him 


does he want?” 
raised his eyes. 


I said the machine was 
ye were fixin’ it; 
I’d go, Mr. John; 


but he only 
"deed I 


a wee while—but I 
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paper. A man of about sixty-five he was, 
grey-headed, swarthy, large-limbed, strong 
of face; a fine specimen of your Ulster 

Protestant farmer and the living image of 
what you would expect his son John to be 
when time had added another forty or so 
to the sum of his years. 

“Ye wanted me ?” asked John from his 
place by the door, where he stood fumbling 
with his cap. His father lowered his 
newspaper and looked at him over the rims 
of his spectacles, then raised the sheet 
again as if to read. 

“Yes,” answered he, 
better sit down.” 

“‘1’d rather stand—I’m waitin’. Both 
the words and the manner in which they 
were spoken were disrespectful; very 
seldom had child of his dared venture so 
to speak in the presence of James Hewitt. 
For once, however, the words passed 
unrebuked. 

“* Have ye mended the machine ?” 
from behind the newspaper. 

‘No—nor won't. Isthatall?” Clearly 
John Hewitt expected a storm, and was for 
brewing it at once. 

*““Won’t? Won't!” cried his 
wrathfully. “‘ What d’ye mean, Sir ? 
ye come here to defy me ?” 

‘“‘That’s as maybe. I meant I couldn’t 
mend it.” 

“* Then why didn’t ye say so? 

“It’s no odds. I’m waitin’, I say. 1 
know what I’m here for, so ye may as well 
say your say at once.” 

The two men eyed each other for a 
moment, straight and steadily. Along the 
deep lines of “the father’s face anger was 
swiftly flushing ; in John’s eyes a “defiant 
obstinacy was fast seated. 

“Oh! ye know, do ye?” 
began. Then, all suddenly, broke out: 
“* How dare ye disobey me, Sir! Didn't 
I tell ye, last time I spoke to ye about this, 
that ye were to give up your—your foolish- 
ness wi’—wi’ that hussy over there ? Didn't 
ar 

“Ye did.” 

“* Well 2” 


“T did. You’d 


came 


father 


Have 


” 


the father 
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“Well, I didn’t choose to obey ye. Why 
should I? A man can do as he likes, I 
suppose ?” John made a quick step away 
from the door. ‘ Look here, father,” said 
he—and his voice came low and solemn— 
‘**let’s be plain an’ have done, for God's 
sake! It goes against me to be doin’ what 
ye don’t like; but that can’t be helped, it 
seems. Ye bid me to give up Rachel 
Hoey, an’ to have no more to do wi’ her. 
Well, I haven’t given her up—because I 
couldn’t ; an’ I won't give her up—because 
I can’t, so help me God! Ye may say 
your worst, father, an’ do it; but there’s 
my say, as plain as I can put it.” 

The young man put his back against the 
door, folded his arms, and so standing, 
with his eyes steadily fixed on the wall 
before him, waited for the words of his 
fate. Very soon they came, swiftly, wrath- 
fully, with gathering force at every sent- 
ence. James Hewitt was obliged to his 
son for his plain speaking, and dutiful 
conduct, and grateful reward for all that 
had been done for him, It was always 
pleasant for a father to find his children 
thwarting and defying him, and insulting 
his grey hairs. 

‘“*T don’t want to defy ye, Sir,” said John, 
and spoke more dutifully than he had yet 
done; “ an’ I don’t think I ’ve insulted ye.’ 

“But ye have, Sir,” his father went on, 
‘“‘ye have insulted me, spoke to me like a 
plough-boy. Be God, Sir, for two pins 
I’d flog ye!” 

John smiled. ‘It’s too late for that, 
now,” said he; ‘‘those days are past.” 

‘* Ay! they ’re past, ye think,” cried the 
old man ; “‘they’re past, an’ so ye defy me. 
But they ’re not past, I tell ye ; I’m master 
i’ me own house yet, thank God! an’ if I 

can’t strap ye I can sack ye. Ye hear 
that? Itold ye before what I’d ‘do. I 
said if ye had any more doin’s wi’ them 
Hoeys, if ye didn’t shun their house, if ye 
didn’t renounce the arts o’ that little jade, 
I’d—— 

“* She’s 
quietly. 
that.” 

“But ye will hear it, Sir! Ye knew, I 
told ye myself, that no Hoey ’d ever call 
himself my friend ; that between them an’ 
me there never could be anything but 
hatred. They’re a pack of rogues an’ 
liars, one an’ all; there niver was one o’ 
them yet fit to carry rags toa beggarman. 
An’ yet—yet ye tell me ye’ll marry that 
jade—yes, jade! An’ ye send her mother 
here to me to speak for ye!” 

“I didn’t send her,” said John. “I 
knew nothing of it.” 


” 


no jade, father,” said John 
‘“*Even from you I’ll not hear 
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“‘She came—that’s enough; I want to 
know no more. An’ now you come an’, 
forgetful o’ all I’ve done for ye—ye 
ungrateful scoundrel!—ye say ye’ll defy 
me an’ keep on wi’ your devices; that ye 
will do what ye like; that ye well marry 
this girl ; that ye don’t care for what I say. 
Don’t ye? Look ye here, John; here’s a 
plain word for ye: Are ye or are ye not 
goin’ to do my biddin’ ?” 

** Ye mean give Rachel up?” 

“Te 

** No.” 

“‘Then out ye go! I disown ye. From 
this day on you’re no son o’ mine. Ye 
hear ?” 

““T do.” 

“‘T’ll curse the day ye were born. I'll 
cut ye off wi’ a shillin’. Wait!” The old 
man rose from his chair, crossed the room, 
and opening a safe which stood in the 
corner, took therefrom a folded paper. 
“Ye see that,” he cried, and faced John 
again. ‘‘ Ye see that; it’s my will, an’ in 
it I’ve left ye all I possess. Well ”— 
and he took the paper between both hands— 
“‘here’s your last chance. Take back 
your word an’ it stands; say the word an’ 
I flitter it. Come!” 

“« Flitter,” said John; and the will went 
in pieces over the floor. 

“It’s the last o’ ye,” shouted James: 
“take yourself off—I disown ye. Out o’ 
me sight!” But John stood firm with his 
back against the door and his arms still 
folded. 

“Very well,” said he, and the words 
came slowly as from a tongue striving for 
calmness. ‘“‘ Very well; I’ll go, an’ may 
neither o’ us rue this day. But I’ll say 
this ' 

“Ye’ll say nothin’. 
on ye! Out ye go!” 

John stepped forward. 

“But I will speak, father,” 
“for it’s my right, 
What have I done? Fell in love wi a 
girl. What dol want? Only to marry her. 
It’s true ye have an ould grudge against 
her kind; but what harm did she ever do 
ye? I wanted nothin’ o” ye only to be 
left alone. An’ for that ye curse me an’ 
disown me! Ye might ha’ kept your 
breath to cool your porridge. I'll leave 
your house in welcome; an’ may your 
curses come home John stopped 
suddenly. “No,” he went on, “I'll 
not say it—for cursin’ is the work 0’ 
the devil. But as the word comes so I 
take it.” He held out his hand. ‘ Good- 
bye.” 

His father turned away. 


Me solemn curse 


he said, 
and you’re unjust. 
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“Ye won’t shake hands ? 
an’ may God forgive us!” 

But the old man said not a word; and 
the next moment saw the door closed 
between father and son. 


Come, father ; 


Il. 


John took his coat from a peg in the hall, 
and without more ado (without a glance 
even through the passage door into the 
kitchen, where all tearful stood a little 
bare-footed figure) went out through the 
front door. He was homeless now and 
penniless ; the wide world was before him; 
where should he go? He looked away 
across the fields, towards the place where 
dwelt the maid of his heart, the maid for 
whom he had just foregone so much. Ah! 
over there was a friend awaiting him, a 
friend true as steel, whose own dear self 
was worth all else in the world... . All 
else! Worth all that—those broad acres 
lying below there rich in crop and fat 
pasture ; the cattle feeding on the hills; 
the orchard over there with the sunlight 
shimmering through the branches; the 
garden bey ond the hedge big and bounti- 
ful ; the great old- fashioned farm-house at 
his back, with its warm thatch and clinging 
ivy and little low-ceiled rooms? All that 
was his inheritance. In sight of it he had 
been born and reared; it was his, every 
acre, every stone of it—only for Rachel. 
**Is she worth it?” he asked himself, as, 
turning, he made straight down the lawn, 
and coming presently to a newly mown 
meadow, there flung himself on the cool 
grass. ‘Is she worth it all?” he repeated 
over and over. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” his heart 
answered, ‘“‘ she is worth it all, worth the 
whole world to you, John Hewitt.”. . . Had 
he done wisely? Would it not have been 
better to have taken Mary the servant’s 
advice, to have spoken his father 
patiently and fairly, to have thrown him- 
self on his forbearance and forgiveness ; 
at least not so entirely to have ruined his 
chances? He had acted impulsively, 
obstinately; Rachel was worth all the 
world—still (thought this unromantic son 
of a high-handed father) there was no 
need for a man to make a fool of himself 
for her sake. No, no; all that was true; 
but what other way was there? Had he 
gone on his bare knees to his father, he 
would only have been cursed all the sooner. 
Ah! he knew that hot-hearted, stubborn 
old man; wild horses would not move 
him; you might as well call the moon 
from the sky as ask James Hewitt to 
change his mind. . No, there was no 
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other way ;-his bed was made and he must 
lie on it; for weal or woe the world was 
before him, empty of all but his own self 
and that little girl over there beyond the 
hills. Ah! but she was everything, every- 
thing: a bonnie lass, the pride of his 
heart. She was everything; let him go 
seek comfort and encouragement at her 
hands. 

With this great yearning for sympathy 
close at his heart, John, about nightfall, 
set out across the Gorteen country, and in 
a while came to a thatched farm-house set 
low in the hollow of the hills. A garden 
enclosed by a painted fence, and full (just 
then in the peaceful gloaming) of the 
heavy odours of old-fashioned cottage 
flowers, lay in front; and at the gate, 
soberly clad in a fresh print gown, stood 
Rachel. Her face lit up at sound of his 
step, and at sight of his wished-for face ; 
surely a bonnie lass was she—bright-eyed, 
rosy- -cheeked, a blessed vision, you would 
have said, for any disconsolate lover cast 
out into the hollow of an empty world. 

John quickened his step along the path 
by the orchard hedge, and, with his hands 
out, came soon to the little gate and his 
sweetheart standing there waiting for his 
greeting. Ah! how glad he was to see 
her, to hear her voice! Never before had 
her face shone out more winsome, or her 
hand clasped his with a warmer pressure of 
welcome. His heart was full of a great 
thankfulness for her dear presence and 
love. Ah! it was great, great—worth all 
the world, that moment there with Rachel 
in his arms. 

Presently he took her hand, led her into 
the orchard, and there, under the spreading 
branches of an old apple-tree, sat down 
beside her. 

“Well, Rachey,” 
“it’s come at last.” 
“What, John?” 

“The word to go. Father an’ myself 
had a talk a while ago. We—we *Twas 
an angry scene.” 

“Oh, John!” 

““Ay, Rachey, me girl, the world’s 
before us. I’ve nothin’ now in the world 
but you, acushla; only you, me girl. But 
it’s enough, isn’t it, Rachey ? Eh? Isn't 
it?” 

Rachel dropped her eyes and began 
twisting her ring round her finger. ‘“‘ Yes, 
John,” answered she, ‘I suppose so. But 
you’ll tell me about this affair wi’ your 
father? Who—how did it begin?” 

So John, without mentioning just then 
the unfortunate visit Mrs. Hoey had paid 
to his father that morning (a visit which, 


said he all suddenly, 
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PRESENTLY HE TOOK HER HAND AND LED HER INTO THE ORCHARD. 

























































































































































































































































































































































as he well knew, Rachel had neither 
prompted nor encouraged, but which was 
only the well-meant manceuvre of an 
anxious mother), and without much ex- 
aggeration—for John was a modest man 
and no artist in the science of words—told 
his sweetheart the story of his interview 
with his father, its beginning, progress, 
disastrous close. 

“It was to be,” said John, “it was to 
be. I knew surely when Mary—when I 
set foot inside the parlour and saw his face, 
that it was all over wi’ me. It’s been 
comin’ for months; didn’t I tell him 
months back, Rachel, that I wouldn’t give 
ye up? An’ didn’t he know the kind o’ me? 
He was only waitin’ to see what I’d do; 
he wanted to be quit o’ me. What kind is 
he ? 57 

** Oh, it’s all a mistake ! ” cried Rachel ; 
and John, not heeding, went on— 

“What kind is he?” asked he, and 
spread his hands. ‘‘ How could he do 
such a thing? His own flesh an’ blood! 
Turn me out, fling me out, disown his own 
son! For what? Because I chose me 
own wife for myself ; because I, a grown 
man, refused to do his biddin’; because 
you an’ yours weren’t to his likin’! An’ 
to curse me!” shouted John, and flashed 
into anger as swift and hot as any ever 
born of James his father—“‘ curse me, his 
own flesh an’ blood! Ah! may God 
repay——” Rachel caught his arm with 
both hands. 

“No, no, John!” 
I’m not worth that.” 

‘But ye are,” answered he, his wrath 
suddenly falling, ‘“‘ye are, acushla; worth 
all in the world. Never heed, my lass; 
never heed; let the curses go an’ all else 
with them. I’ve got you, Rachey. Eh, 
Rachey? I’ve got you, an’ you’ve got 
me, an’ together we’ll face the world. 
Won’t we, deary? Look at me, Rachel; 
look at me. Ye do care for me?” 

She looked up frankly at him. 

“Ye needn’t ask that, John,” said she. 
** Ye know I’d go to the ends o’ the earth 
wi’ ye. Only——” 

**Only what, Rachel ?” 

Her eyes fell again. 

“Only ye know, John, I don’t like this 
between you an’ your father. It’s wrong— 
oh, more than wrong!” 

“Let that go,” said John, and took her 
hands in his. ‘“ Let that go; ’twas to be. 
We’ll manage, never fear. I’ll work the 
hands off me to serve ye; we’ll manage. 
Maybe, in a year or two, I’d have more 
land an’ better than what ’s gone.’ 

“* Oh, it’s not that, John ; it’s not that! 


cried she. ‘No, no! 
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I don’t mind the loss, or what’s before us, 
or It’s not that. It’s you being sent 
away—sent away wi’ a curse on ye; it’s 
this between you an’ your father, an’ 
because I’m the cause of it all! Oh, it’s 
wrong, it’s wrong!” 

‘*Ah, whisht, Rachel ; 
dear! It’s nothin’. 
used to it; an’ sure ye wouldn’t have had 
me give e ye up: ,. re wouldn’t have me put 
father an’ the land an’ the rest all before 
you? Eh, Rachey ?” 

“No, no; but it’s wrong, wrong. John, 
it mustn’t be; it won’t be. Sooner than 
have such a thing on my soul, I'd go—go, 
an’ never see ye again.” 

“Never see me again ?” repeated John. 
He caught her face between his two hands 
and turned it up till it was close to his. 
** What ’s all this, Rachel ?” he asked. 

““T mean it, John.” 

““Ye mean what ?” 

“IT won’t come between you an’ your 
father, John ; I won’t have ye cursed an’ 
turned out of home, an’ have’ you an’ 
yours made a by-word in the country. 
Oh! can’t ye see how foolish, an’ miserable, 
an’ wicked it all is? Can’t ye see how 
sorry ye would be before long, an’ how 
angry ye w ould be wi’ me, an’ the struggle 
we’d have, the misery r 

John drew back his hands. 

*‘ Ah! that’s it,” said he, and (as lovers 
will, sunticutaels your hot-headed kind) 
quickly changed from sweet to bitter 
“that’s it! You’re afraid to face the 
world wi’ me, afraid o’ the struggle an’ 
the misery—that’s what ye care for me!” 

*“‘ John,” said the girl, ‘‘ don’t be angry 
wi me; try to see things as I do. God 
knows my heart is sore, but—but what 
canI do? Ye know—ye know how I care 
for ye—more than heaven an’ earth. Ye 
know the sore trial it is to me to have to 
say this * 





whisht, woman 
Sure we’ll all get 








“No, I don’t,” cried John; “I know no 
such thing. I’ve given up all for your 
sake. I come to ye for help an’ comfort— 
an’ ye turn from me!” 

“TI don’t; I don’t, John! I want ye 
to do right an’ to do right myself. Oh! 
surely, surely John there’s some other 
way? Surely in time your father would 
see an’ forgive me, and take the curse off 
ye?’ 

John jumped up, caught her hands, and 
pulled her to her feet. 

““See here, Rachel,” said he, 
understand each other. Ye’ve heard what 
I said, ye know father, ye know me, an’ 
what’s before us. Are ye afraid ? Or are 
ye goin’ to give me up ?” 


*let’s 
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“I can’t do wrong, John.” 

“Answer! Will ye marry me or will ye 
not?” 

“Oh, John, I can’t, I can’t!” 

He dropped her hands, turned and 
looked out over the hills—the hills which 
but a few hours before had shone so hope- 
fully, and which now lay black beneath 
the hopeless night. Just to think of it! 
Over there a lost inheritance; at his 
back a faithless, heartless sweetheart ; 
there, under the pitiless sky, himself, 
homeless and friendless! And that was 
the end! Good God! Again he turned 
and stretched out his arms. 

‘IT give ye one more chance,” he cried. 
“Rachel Hoey, as I am, will ye marry 
me?” 

There came back no answer except the 
sound of a broken sob; and mastered by 
black anger, John flung the reins to his 
tongue. This was the end of all. So 
much for woman’s word and vows! Oh! 
but it had long been coming. She never 
cared for him. She had long wished to 
give him the go-by. There was someone 
else—someone who wasn’t an outcast and 
a beggar. Did he not see it? Who had 
sent her mother to anger his father and 
bring things to a climax? Ah, ah, let her 
whisht ! 


“Ye needn’t talk,” cried John, this 
angry, foolish John, “I know ye _ sent 


her. Ye want me to go. This is your 
chance! Well, I’ll oblige ye. From this 
night ye see my face no more. Ye hear 
that? An’ you’ve done it, Rachel Hoey, 
mind ye. Of your own will ye ’ve done it. 
Ah! the fool I was to trust your false, 
fickle face! May God forgive ye—may 
God forgive ye!” 

And with that John turned, and closing 
his ears to the pitiful cry which came to 
him from the lovers’ seat beneath the old 
apple-tree : “‘ Oh, John, John, come back, 
come back!” went out wrathfully into the 
night. 


Ill. 


For long, in that night of misfortune, John 
wandered aimlessly through the silent 
fields ; now cursing his fate, now muttering 
dark vows of vengeance, now, as the mon- 
strous demon of his anger tore at his 
breast, shouting fiercely and shaking his 
clenched hands at the solemn stars. At 
last, near the time of dawn, he found him- 
self in the yard of his father’s house. 

For a moment his anger went. How 
came he there? he thought. He had no 
right now to a stone beneath his shoe in 
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that yard; what devil of torture had led 
his feet thither? With an oath, he turned 
and slowly went down the lane towards the 
road; then, at the gate, remembering that 
at least he had a right to his own, he wheeled 
suddenly back, boldly crossed the yard, 
and lifted the latch of the kitchen door. 

Much to his surprise the door yielded. 
Very cautiously (for all his angry bold- 
ness) John stepped on tip-toe into the 
kitchen. Not a sound was there; not a 
sound as he opened the passage-door and 
slipped up the stairs. Oh! home of John 
Hewitt’s childhood, thus to have him enter 
you and, like a thief, go slinking for his 
own! You were born there, John; there 
your mother died ; there your father sleeps 
whose face you have vowed never more to 
see ; through the long days of your youth 
and early manhood it sheltered you; now, 
like a thief, you glide through it ; and only 
that little despised Mary up there in her 
bare attic has ear or care for you! And it 
is all for the sake of a maiden—a maiden 
who has turned from you, my poor angry 
outcast ! 

Once in his room, John quickly changed 
his clothes, took his little store of money 
from a drawer, and noiselessly (for all his 
anger and bravery) started downstairs. On 
the landing he passed his father’s door; it 
was open, and he peeped into the room. 
The dawn had come pale and ghostly; 
there on his bed his father lay asleep. He 
could see the old white head; the texts on 
the wall; the open Bible on the dressing- 
table with the spectacles lying across the 
leaves; the shelf in the corner with its 
scanty stock of books and long rows of 
medicine-bottles. ‘The demon plunged 
in John’s breast. How could his father 
sleep there so calmly and his own son an 
outcast in the world—a friendless, angry 
outcast, obliged to sneak like a thief in 
search of his own! Oh, it was damnable ! 
On tip-toe John entered. Black anger 
was on his soul; the demon was shouting 
““Vengeance!” There—there, snug and 
asleep, lay the cause of all his trouble. 
“Vengeance! Vengeance!” cried the 
demon. ‘‘ Now is your time! A sudden 
blow—a sudden, swift blow e 

The first ray of sunlight shot across the 
dark counterpane and turned to the colour 
of blood there before the young man’s 
eyes. Blood! JMfurder! The word was 
blazoned all round the room. His hands 
flashed red before his face. With a cry as 
of a stricken animal, he turned swiftly, ran 
down and out of the house. 

And soon after, a little black figure also 
went out and followed in his footsteps. 
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Hardly knowing whither he went, and 
not much caring, John made across the 


fields, and before long struck the Bunn 
Road. The sun was risen ; its strong fresh 


rays smote him with utter weariness. Pre- 
sently he broke through a hedge, stretched 
himself in the shade of a haycock, and 


soon was fast asleep. And close by, 
that little figure in black watched and 
Waited. 


About midday John woke, sat awhile in 
deep thought (thinking no doubt, though 
as yet with no very lively horror, of that 
horrible temptation which but a few hours 
before had come to him), at last rose, and 


once more took to the road. He was 
hungry and weary; the day was bright 


and gracious, but left him spiritless; in 
his breast anger was already well- nigh 
dispossession ‘before the stress of a fine 
spirit of utter recklessness. An hour or two 
brought him to Bunn town climbing white 
and straggling up from the tumbling river ; 
and there quickly he sought meat and 
drink. 

At that time a disastrous war was drain- 
ing these islands of their manhood ; and 
through most of our towns (through those, 
at all events, which, like Bunn, boasted 
barracks among their public buildings) re- 
cruiting sergeants stalked proudly in scarlet 
and ribbons. That day the quick eye of 
the Bunn sergeant, as he sat in the bar- 
parlour of the Diamond Hotel, winding 
his silver tongue into the dull ear of a 
gaping yokel, fell upon our outcast sitting 
forlorn over his meal in the corner. Here 
was his man, thought he ; and soon, having 
hooked his innocent, he was busy spreading 
the roll of glory before the listless eyes 
of John. Ah! the army was the place 
for your strong, clever fellow—above all for 
the well-educated, handsome giant that 
John showed himself to be ; nowhere was 
promotion quicker or surer; the life was 
noble, healthy, manly; the girls ran wild 
after you. 

“I say, Sergeant,” John 
“leave the girls alone, me 
not tempt me wi’ them. 
say I.” 

The sergeant looked hard at the young 
man, then winked knowingly, called for 
more drink, and went on with his skilful 
tappings on the drum of Fame. Ah! the 
sport soldiers had, the free and easy life— 
no troubles, no cares, plenty of food 
and drink, plenty of devilment; and at 
the end a glorious return to friends and 
home ! 

“* Never heed that either, Sergeant 
John. ‘“ There’ 


broke in, 
son. Ye’ll 
Damn them! 


,” said 
s no home for me now, nor 
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friends. I’m done wi’ them all, damn ’em! 
one an’ all. Divil cares! Out wi’ your 
shillin’, me son, an’ pass the liquor.” 

So John took the shilling; and at sight 
of it lying bright in his palm an idea 
came to him a brilliant idea, he was sure 
(as, indeed, was bound to be, being 
born of anger and recklessness and the 
fumes of recruiting whisky); one which 
made him slap his leg and laugh loud, and 
vow that the army was soon to receive a 
thundering comical dog. 

‘‘Easy a while, Sergeant,” said he; 

take another glass till I write a scrape. 
Hi, there!. more drink, an’ that paper an’ 
ink as fast as ye can. Now easy, Sergeant ; 
easy! I’ll not be a tick, for the words 
are on the tip o’ me tongue. Whisht now, 
an’ don’t spoil sport,” said John, as, 
spreading his elbows and calling to his 
face a smile of supreme satisfaction, he 
began a letter; presently finished it, 
and with the shilling enclosed it in an 
envelope. 

‘Now, Sergeant,” said he, and set a 
great flourish beneath the superscription on 
the cover; ‘“‘now, me son, I’mready. Ye 








see that letter? Well, that’s the finest 
joke I ever made—the very finest.” (God 
forgive him, how often afterwards, when 


lying weary and home-sick under foreign 
skies, did he think with wondering shame 
of that heartless joke!) ‘‘ Man! when that 
comes to the right place it’ll make the 
man dance with rage—ay, and serve him 
right for what he’s done tome. Ay, ay! 
Och, och! but Irishmen are the play-boys, 
full fun they are. No more drink ? 
Come on; just one! Well, well, then, off 
we go—off for death or glory.” 

So the two swaggered out; and half-way 
down Main Street, just as John was turn- 
ing into the post-office, a little figure in 
black ran from a shop door and caught 
him by the sleeve. 

** Aw, Sur, Sur,” said Mary the servant, 
‘ye haven’t done it? Ye haven't ’listed ? 





Och, don’t say it! It’ll brek me— 
me Och, no!” 

The sergeant laughed knowingly and 
turned away. The same old story, thought 
he. 

““Ay, Mary,” answered John, “I’m 


off—off to the wars, me girl. The morrow 
or next day “Il see me in scarlet red. But 
what brings you here, Mary?” 

Mary’s eyes fell. 

“ Ah,” said she, ‘‘ 1—I—master sent me 
a message. Ah! no, Sur,” she went on, 
‘don’t go. The master ’ll forgive ye. 
Come back, Mr. John. Ah do, Sur, for 
God’s sake!” 
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John laughed down at the serious little 
freckled face. 

“No, no,” said he; “ there’s no forgive- 
ness for me now, an’ I want none. Good- 
bye Mary, an’—look here, take this letter 
to father. Just give it to him an’ say 
nothin’. Good- bye, Mary; safe home an’ 
God be with ye!” 

“Ah, no, no, Sur! Ah no, no! I can’t 
bear it. Ah, God ha’ mercy! He’s gone, 
he’s gone, an’ niver, niver will I see his 


So this was John’s sweetheart! this was 
the girl who had made him curse John, and 
disown him, and turn him out of doors! 
A bonnie lass she was, too; a bonnie 
ae 

“John?” he answered. 
dunno where he is—I 
him since yesterday. 
lass ?” 

“Yes, yes, but he left me—went away in 
anger; an’ he said I’d never see him 


“John? I 
haven’t seen 
Haven’t you, my 


SHE SNATCHED AT THE REINS. 


face again! Ah! Mr. John, Mr. 
come back to me, come back!” 

But John went on up Barrack Hill on 
his way to glory. 


John, 


Some time that same day a tax-cart, 
driven by an old man, as it turned off into 
the Bunn Road, was met by a young girl. 
She snatched at the reins. 

“Mr. Hewitt,” said she, “‘ 1 want John. 
Where is he ?” 

The old man looked down into the girl’s 
pitiful face, all pale and worn with weeping. 


again. Sir! 
to him ? 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away his face. 

God knows, lass!” he said. ‘* God 
knows!” and once again, for the hundredth 
time that morning, there flashed before 
his eyes the picture of John as in a dream 
at daybreak that morning he had seen him, 
holding out his arms and begging for 
forgiveness, begging that the curse might 
be taken off his head and that he might 
be given shelter in his own home; then, 


Oh, Sir, 


” 


what has come 
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with a great cry, turning away, and with 
his face in his hands going out through the 
open door. Yes, God knew; and God 
had sent that dream to warn him of his 
sins; and now—now was God’s swift 
justice about to show him that repentance 
had come all too late? He turned his 
face again, and looked down at Rachel. 
“Come, lass,” said he, “jump up. I 
dunno where John is; but jump up, maybe 
we ’d both find him.” 

So these two, John’s father and his sweet- 
heart,’drove on together towards Bunn 
town, and half-way there Mary the servant 
stopped them, and delivered John’s 
letter. 

Very deliberately—for there was some- 
thing like dread on his heart—the old man 
put down the reins and tore open the 
envelope. A coin dropped out, jingled 
on the bottom of the cart, rolled out upon 
the road, and was picked up by Mary the 
servant. Slowly the old man read the 
letter; then without a word handed it to 
Rachel. 


Riess 

wy Mh i" 

Wet Jugs" 
> 


Dear Sir (she read),—Before vou kicked 
me out of your house you swore you would cut 
me off with a shilling. As I know vou would 
begrudge me even that, and as I have no wish 
to be beholden to you for anything, I herewith 
enclose twelve pence sterling, being the amount 
which you have dectded to leave me under the 
terms of your new will. I may add that the 
money has just been handed to me by one 
George Brown, recruiting sergeant of one of 
Her Mayesty’s Regiments of Foot.—F¥ours, 
John Hewitt. 

P.S.— Fou will never see my face again. 

“Never see his face again!” cried 
Rachel. ‘‘ Never!” 

‘““Niver see his 
Mary the servant. 
what Mr. John says? 
again!” 

The old man picked up the reins and 
turned for home. 

“Never see his face again?” 
peated. ‘‘ Never see his face again ? 

And they never did; for in the wars 
John’s portion was not glory. 


face again!” cried 
“Aw, Sur, is that 
Niver see his face 


he re- 


” 
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